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In my leisure time, during the years spent on duty at the 
Courts of Udaipur and Bikaner, I devoted my attention to the 
subject of the coinage in the .ffative States of Eajputdna. 
The information (derived from personal observation, from the 
study of my unique collection of coins of the Province, from 
correspondence with brother-officers serving under the Indian 
Foreign® Office, and with many friends among the Princes and 
the officials at their Courts) I have during my furlough embodied 
into the following work, which I now venture to offer to 
Government as, perhaps, a more .perfect representation of the 
questions involved than is at preseint possessed, and in the hope 
that a further consideration of the points to which I have en¬ 
deavoured to call attention may bfe productive of good to the 
inhabitants of the large tract of country, the circulating 
mediums of which are here considered. I may add that the 
country in which the coins here treated of are circulating, has 
an area of about 126,000 square miles. In 1891 it had a 
population of nearly 12,000,000, and at the present rate of 


exchange the revenues of its 
millions sterling. 

li must be evident to those 
the subjects of the Native Princjei 
under great disadvantages in rega: 


Prinies alone amount to over two 


vr. 


ho consider the matter that 
is are at present labouring 
I'd to the currency question,’ 
b 










wlien compared with the people of India who are Hying directly 

under the rule of the Queen-Empress. The following Table 

shows the present state of the coinage in the Hindu Princedoms 

of Rajputana. It will be seen that there are now circulating ^ 

no less than 12 gold muhrs ol different values (besides fractional 

gold pieces), 6 of which are now being yearly issued; 59 

rupees (in most cases fractiorial coins to correspond), most of 

which are of different worths,,, and 16 of which are now being ® 

issued every year; and 41 dj’fferent copper coins, of which 16 

are struck each year, or almos t every year. 

The average yearly amoun t of issue for five recent year® in 
the Marwar State is as folL^ws:—of goM-muhrs, 19,757; of 
rupees, 311,427; and of copp^er coins, 175,455. These numbers 
for one of the richer States wi 11 allow of some idea bein^ formed 
of the yearly issue of coin iu Rajputana; for supposing that a 
proportional amount to its inciome be coined by each State, then 

the yearly issue of rupees a tone amounts to considerably over 
two millions. I 


The amount of local coin : circulating in the R4jput States is 
very large, and is, in most closes, the collection of a century or 
longer. I have been unable, to discover that at present any 
systems exist for the recall of light coin. In many States 
coins of great age are still ac^^epted in payment. 


The coins of the Hative f States are fashioned in a rude way 
with the hammer and anvil., and have plain, unmilled edges. 
Stamping is carried out in a similarly rough manner — one 


workman holding the piece of metal between the two dies, whilst 
a second, with a blow from a heavy hammer, completes* the • 
com. ith very few excej ,tions, the coins bear only portions 
of the inscriptions carried by the dies. 
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Some years ago, after the institution of an enquiry into the 
condition of the coinage, the Government of India issued the 
following order: — (Foreign Department No. 402, F, dated 
October 6th, 1870, No. 25, Eesolution 3). ^^His Excellency m 
Council thinks it right to declare that where mints have been 
suppressed altogether, or have not been in active use within 
the last five years, their revival or opening cannot be permitted. 

In spite of this resolution, as will be seen by examination of the 
following pages, mints for both silver and gold have been re-opened 

in some States. ^ 

Ill 1870 a recommendation was made, by the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rajputana, to the Government of India 
that certain rupees then being coined in the Province should be 
spared, and permission given for the continuation of their issue. 
The ground of the recommendation was that they were much 
used on the occasions of marriage ceremonies; being of less 
value than other rupees circulating a considerable saving was 
thus effected, and by using them the gift or expenditure was 
magnified, and the good name for liberality maintained. I beg 
to point out that the need for the retention of these rupees no 
longer exists now that the amounts to be spent on marriage 
ceremonies have been regulated and determined upon by the Eajputs, 
under the guiding hand of Colonel C. K. M. Walter, C.S.I. 

The composition of the coins in an issue of these States is in 
most cases variable. This is to be expected, as the pay of the 
mint officials is poor, and consequently there is a temptation to 
issue coins of an inferior quality to the authorised standards. 

The circulation of a large number of coins of different values, 
and in most cases very badly stamped and rudely fashioned, 
re-acts in the following harmful ways:— 
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1. Great trouble is given to tlie iiiercbaiits residing in 
Ilaj|)utana in tbe keeping of and in the adjustment of tbeir accounts. 

2. Tbe question of exchange leads to continual gambling, 
not only amongst tbe mercbants and bankers, but also 
among tbe native youths, for tbe exchange rate of tbe Imperial 
and bfative currencies is continually fluctuating, due to tbe 
fraudulent schemes of tbe native money-lenders. 

3. Distress and inconvenience fall on tbe agricultural and 
poorer classes, tbe members of which are continually mulcted of 
small sums by dishonest mercbants, who represent tbe exchange 
rate as being different from that which it is in reality. 

4. The multiplicity of badly executed coins facilitates the 
work of the coiner. As the coins of most of the Native States 
are ve^y badly struck, it is a comparatively easy matter to 
counterfeit them, hence the amount of base coin in circulation 
is considerable. Even if the stamping of the pieces were to be 
improved upon it would not, in my opinion, much effect this 
evil, for the Native Chiefs will not exercise the same surveillance 
over their currencies as is exercised in British India to prevent 
the counterfeiting of the coin of the Queen-Empress. If the 
Imperial coins were alone current in the Native States, sufScient 
influence might be brought to bear on the Eaj officials to oblige 
the protection of the ciirrency, and the much greater difficulty 
which exists in forging the Imperial milled coin would act as 
an additional safeguard. 

5. The issue of coin by the Native Princes is a loss to the 
revenue of the Government of India, for were these coins 
suppressed an equivalent amount of Imperial coin would be 






Imperial coin, which is melted down for the purpose. This 
practice leads to a great destruction of the Queen’s currency and 
to its degradation. This statement would I know be indignantly 
denied by the native officials, but from careful enquiries which r 
I have made through friends at the Native Courts, I can vouch 


for its correctness. 

From tlie consideration of the above-mentioned circumstances, 
and knowing tkat tke only Rajput States which bave accepted 
tke invitation made to tbe Native Princes, in tke Government 
Resolution (Financial Department), No. 2227, dated 30tli of 
September, 1872, are tbe States of Alwar and Bikaner, in tbe 
case of eacb of wbicb tbe issue of special coin, minted for tbe 
State at Calcutta, bas been introduced during a minority, and 
under tbe orders of tbe British Political Agent, acting as Eresident 
of tbe Council of Regency; knowing also tbe improbability 
of any of tbe Chiefs or the Councils of tbe States in future 
accepting tbe invitation, or of their allowing tbe introduction of 
Imperial coin, as tbe sole currency, except under pressure or 
during future minorities, I beg, with diffidence, to submit tbe 
following points with a view to opening up a discussion on tbe 
means of rectifying tbe existing evils:— 

1. Wbetber tbe privilege of coining, at present exercised by 
tbe Native Princes, shall be indefinitely retained? 

2. Wbetber it may not be possible to impose certain restric¬ 
tions under wbicb tbe continuation of tbe privilege can alone be 
exercised ? 

With reference to tbe first query, I wish to observe that if 
tbe Government desired to pass an order abolishing tbe privilege, 
no hardship could really be complained of by tbe Rajput Princes. 
For although Colonel Sutherland, Agent to tbe Governor-General 








for the States of Rajputana, wrote to the Under-Secretary to 
the G-overnment of India, on the 23 rd of January, 1847 , as 
follows : “ The time is yet far distant, I fear, when we can hoj)e 
tS make the Company’s rupee the circulating medium of these 
Countries, for the right of coinage is, in the estimation of the 
Native States, one of the emblems of Sovereignty,” yet I beg 
to submit that Colonel Sutherland magnified the importance of 
the point, for I have failed to discover that for centuries the 
ancestors of any of these Princes exercised the power of coining. 
No coins can now be produced which can with certainty be 
accredited to any of the existing Native States between the 12th. 
and the end of the 17 th or beginning of the ISth century 
(Mewar excepted). Certainly from the days of the Mughal 
supremacy the power of coining, if it were then being exercised, 
was taken away. The present mints only date from the decline 
of the Muhammadan power, and the practice of coining was only 
assumed in consequence of the weakness of the suzerain at Dehli, 
and in most cases for the purpose of making revenue by the 
circulation of debased coin, which was supported at an enhanced 
nominal value thiough the introduction of the purer standards 
of neighbouring districts. When the present mints were opened 
sanads of permission were obtained by purchase or extortion 
from the Dehli Court, and the Princes placed on their coins 
the Emperor’s name and superscription as a titular avowal of 
Dehli supremacy. 

As regards the second query, it appears to me that if the 
continuation of coining be permitted indefinitely, one of the 
.following methods of procedure may perhaps be arranged 

1 . That the Imperial Government coins be issued for each State 
from the Calcutta or Bombay mint, under the regulations laid 






down ill tlie Dospatcli No. 2227 from tlie Govenimont of India 
ill the Financial Department, dated Simla, SOtli of September, 187^2. 

2. That the Imperial Government provide dies and machinery 
for the coining of money for each Native State (charging the 
actual cost of the dies and machinery), and give distinct orders 
as to the purity and weight of the coins to be issued, providing 
trained mint-officers for the service of the Durbars, and making 
the Political Officers accredited to the Courts responsible to see 
that the orders of Government be duly observed and carried out. 
This latter would be an expensive if a workable way of getting 
over the difficulty, and I believe that if the matter were laid 
before the different Native Princes, and the necessity of a 
uniformity in the coinage again demonstrated, a number of them 
would without further trouble accede to the offer made^to them 
by Government in the Despatch above quoted from. 

I desire to offer my best thanks to Professor Cecil Bendall, 
M.A», to Mr. E. J. Eapson, M.A., and Mr. II. A. Grueber, F.S.A., 
the former of the Department of Oriental MSS., and the two 
latter of fhe Coin Department in the British Museum, for their 
kindness in revising the proofs and for many valuable suggestions, 
and also to Mr. Archibald Constable for thoughtful help and 
for the great care which he has taken in bringing out this 
monograph. It is also a pleasant duty to render thanks to Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.I., Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., Colonel 
P. W. Powlett, C.S.I., Captain C. Herbert, and to many friends, 
European and Native, dwelling in Eajputana for the aid and 
support which they have given to me. I wish also to acknow¬ 
ledge my indebtedness to many works on Indian history and 
antiquities which have been consulted and made use of during 
the preparation of this volume, and especially to James Prinsep’s 
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“ Essays on Indian Antiquities,” edited by Edward Thomas; 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s “ Annals and Antiquities of 
Eajast’han ” ; “ The Gazetteer of India,” by Sir W. W. Hunter, 
„ S.C.S.I., C.I.E. ; Colonel G. B. Malleson’s “Historical Sketch 

of the Native States of India,” and to Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
works The Coins of the Sultans of Behli,” and The Coins of 
the Muhammadan States of India.” 

WILLIAM WILFEID WEBB, 

SUEGEOX CaPTAIX, 

^ Bengal Aemf. 

2, pROBY SaUAEB, 

Blackrock, Dublin, 

Mmj lOm, 1893. 
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MEWAE 


MODEEISr CAPITAL UDAIPUR. AIjTCIENT CAPITAL CHITOE 

(CHITEAKUTA) 


The area of Mewar (Mevad) is 12,861 square miles, the population 
in 1891, was 1,862,478 or 145 persons per square mile. The reyenue 
is al»ut £510,000 a year, of which £180,000 belongs to the Chief. 

The Maharana of Udaipur is the representative of the most ancient 
ruling race in the world, whether in the east or the west. Whatever 
may he the true origin of the family, whether the descent from Eama 
or that fr^m the Sassanian Kings of Persia he the true one, will pro¬ 
bably never be settled, but we have absolute historic proof that the 
llaharana’s ancestors were settled as kings in Saurashtra—the country 
of the Sauras or Sun-worshippers”—in the 2nd centxuy of our era. 

In Saurashtra their capital was Yallabhipura, and thence, after its sack 
in the 6th century, Pushpavati, one of the Queens of Siladitya, the 
last prince of the house to rule in the peninsula, fled to Edur- After 
her flight the Queen gave birth to a son who was called Goha” or 
cave-born,” and who was given the country of Edur by the Bhils. 
His name became the patronymic of his descendants, who were called 
Grohilote,” in time softened into ^ Gehlot.” The 8th prince of the 
family who ruled over Edur lost his kingdom, and his infant son 
''Bappa,” was removed to the wilds of Parassur. Bappa took Chitor 
from the Mori prince of the Pramar race, then paramount sovereign 
oi Hindustan, in a.d. 728, Until nearly the middle of the lota cen¬ 
tury Chitor remained the capital of Me war, but at that time, in tne 
reign of Udaya-Sinha, it fell into the hands of Akbar, after a gaiiant 
defences. Later on Udaya-Sinha, founded Udaipur, the present capital. 
For the next two centuries and a half the country and the princes 
of Mewar were continually in trouble, first of all from the determination 
of the Muhammadans to reduce this ancient house to a condition oi 
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vassala-e, and afterwards from tlie rapacity of the Marathas; but m 
of 111 their sufieriugs, and though obliged to admit the supremacy 
of the Mughals, the Udaipur • House always, to a certarn 
served its independence, and it was the only one in a]pu ana 
never gave a daughter to share the marriage couch of the Mu amm 
Emperor of Dehli. In 1817 the treaty with the British was signed, 
since which date peace has reigned in the country, and prosperity has 

oradually returned both to princes and people. 

The ancient title of the princes was “ Eawul,” which was changed 
to that of “Eana,” in consequence of the victorious issue^ of a ^contes 
with the Purihara prince of Mundore, who bore that of Eana, 
who surrendered it with his life and capital to the Mewdr Chief. 

On migration from the wilds of Edur to Ahdr, an ancient city 
close to the modern capital, the name of the family was change rom 
“Gehlote” to “Aharia” (the name still borne by the Princes of 
Duilgarpur), by which the race continued to be designated until t o 
12th century, when the, name “Sesodia” was adopted. 


Of the ancient coins of this kingdom very little is known. That 
coins were issued by the princes prior to the invasion of Akbar m 
certain, and some of them are now recognizable with tolerable certi¬ 
tude, but for the most part the question as to what coins were current 
in the State prior to the 16th century, and as to what dynasties many 
of the coins found in the country are attributable, is a mme matter o 
conjecture. After the conquest of Akbar and up to the time when the 
Chitor mint was re-opened, no doubt the coins of Muhammadan con- 

querors were cliiefly used. „ 

Without question the class of coins known as the Indo-Sassanian 
(see Plate I. figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6), were for a long period the chief 
currency. These coins are the descendants of the Sassanian type come 
in Persia, a specimen of which is depicted by fig. 1 of ffi® plate. 
The Indo-Sassanian’ coins are found in pretty pure silver, in copper, 
and in a mixture of the metals in various proportions. They are found 
in very large numbers in Mewar, and the copper specimens of the-issue, 
in its most debased form, are still in circulation in the h&zaxs. I liavt 
obtained specimens of this coinage in many parts of Mewar during my 
travels, and have had specimens brought to me which have been dug 
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np in many parts of tlic State. Some years ago there was a great 
find of these coins at Chandimpura, the finest examples from which 
are now in my Cabinet. The most debased of these coins go by the 
name of I^hadias (?), they are said to have been largely in circulation 
some three or four hundred years ago, or about the time of Akbar’s 
invasion, and I think that this is not improbable, for a number of 
these debased coins were brought to me having been dug up in the 
Kothyan fort, in Shahpura territory, a fort of no great age ; this fact 
would support the tradition that these coins formed part of the cir 
culating medium at no very distant date. Fig. 6 is a Gadhia coin. 
These coins are very common in Mewar, and are found in silver and 
copper. Copper specimens can be found in almost any old bazar, and 
a fevf years back a large earthen pot of silver coins was found at the foot 
of the Chitor hill, some of which I now possess. Many of these coins 
are also found at Ahar, an ancient capital of the Maharana’s family before 
the conquest of Chitor in a.d 728. On some of the Gadhia coins the 
Sassanian <»fire-altar is replaced by an inscription in Devanagari. My 
correspondent, the late Bhagwanhil Indraji, considered the latter to 
belong to Gujarat; I have found them at Chitor, but my specimens 
are not in sufficient number to obtain any clear readings. 

These coins of the Sassanian type go to support the theory of the 
Persian descent of the Maharana of IJdaipur. The type may have 
been brought to Mewar when the family fled from Saurashtra, and as 
time passed by and the meaning of the symbols was forgotten the issue 
became more and moi^e debased. The gadhia type of coin is supposed 
to be as old as the 5th century. The gadhia may be the coin of the 
Persian monarch Bahram, struck in India, which would account for 
the poorness of the execution. The words ‘‘Gor” and^'Gadha^^ have 
the same signification, moaning the 'Svild-ass,” and are surnames for 
Bahram, given in consequence of his partiality to hunting that animal. 
Various authorities state that Bahram was in India in the fifth century, 
and that he left offspring there; Major Tod makes mention of a prince 
named Gardhabhela as ruling at Vallabhipura, and says that it had 
been surmised that he was the son of Bahram (Byramgor), and the 
Maharana’s true ancestor. The issue of the gadhia coins must have 
been continued over many centuries. The obverse side of the Indo- 
Sassanian coins has the king’s head to the left, with fragments of 
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mscription wliicli appear to be in PeHvi character; the reverse side 
shows the Sassanian fire-altar. As will be subsequently seen I consider 
the Dhingla paisa (see Plate II. fig. 8), which is now current in®the 
State to be the descendant of the Indo-Sassanian coins. The Indo- 
Sassanian coins are of course not confined to Mewar, but from the 
large numbers dug up in the State it is evident that they were at one 
time the coins of the country. 

The earliest coins which are attributed to a Mewar ruler by name 
are those said to have been struck by Eawul G-uhil, son of Bappa 
Eawul and the founder of the Gehlot dynasty. Guhil ascended the 
throne of Chitor in a,d. 753. The coin has been alluded to by 
Major-General Cunningham in the 4th volume of his ArchmlogiGd 
Meports, pp. 95 and 96, In the year 1869 upwards of two thousand 
of these small silver coins were dug up at Agra. They bear, in an 
ancient western form of the Sanskrit character, the inscription Sri 
Guhila.” Carlleyle attributed these coins to Guhila (remarking that 
he may have held sway over Agra), or to Goha, son of S'ilMitya, the 
first of the Gehlot branch of the expelled dynasty of Vallabhipura. 

The copper Bull and Horseman’^ series of coins (Chohan Horseman 
and Bull, Handi) were at one time attributed to Eahap, the 39th ruler, 
and to Hammira, the 52nd ruler, but these coins are now known to 
belong to other dynasties, and not one of them can be attributed to a 
Mewar Eana. The type from which these coins were struck can be 
seen at Plate lY. fig. 4 (Samanta Deva), and one of the coins formerly 
attributed to a Mewar Chief at fig. 6 of the same plate. 

Eana Khumbo, who succeeded to the gaddi in A.n. 1418, and reigned 
until 1468, coined ianghas in his own name, and he is reported to 
have presented some of them to Mahmud Khan of M£wah (Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji) in 1450. 

General Cunningham possesses two specimens of Khumbo’s issue, 
which he obtained from Stacy’s collection. Both the coins are square 
and of copper, they are of different weights. The dates on the coins 
are Samvat, 1510 and 1523. 

In A.n. 1509 Maharana San gram Sinha came to the gaddi, and 
reigned until a.d. 1528. He issued a coin which is described on 
pp. 297*“298, pi, I. of Prinscp’s Assays on Indian AnUguities, edited 
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by Thomas (London, Murray, 1858). These coins arc rare; I have 
only been able to collect four copper specimens 

Obverse. Sli Sangram Sinha, and the date 1580.^’ (Samvat 1580.) 

Sangram appears to be written in 
three ways on the coins. 

Eeverse. An attempt at a human figure formed with curved lines ? 
The word ^^Shah’’ in the Persian character is pretty clear on some 
specimens, and a heart-shaped sign and the Trisul are generally present. 

Weight. About 126 grains. 

See Plate I. figs. 9, 10, 11, and 12, 

The greater number of the existing coins bear the date S. 1575, 
those of S. 1580 are very rare. The coins, like the copper issues of 
Malwah of the same period, are of two different weights. G-eneral Sir 
A, Cunningham possesses five specimens. The inscription varies. On the 
obverse the inscription is either Sri Sangram sah,” ^^Eana Sangram 
Sah,” or Sri- Eana Sangram sah” (Sah for Sinha). On the reverses 
of Cunningham’s coins there are a few rough Persian letters, one of 
the coins bears the Swastika emblem. 

In Greneral Sir A. Cunningham’s cabinet there are two specimens of the 
coinage of Eana Yikramaditya, and four specimens of that of Banbir, 
of Tod, and Prinsep (probably Yanavfra, the coins read but they 
are all rude and imperfect, they also give for the hundreds in the 
date). Those of Yikramaditya (A.n. 1532-35) are of different weights, 
on the obverse the legend Eana S'n Yikramaditya” and the date 
are found in IST^ari, on the reverse the word Sultan” can be 
recognized in Persian character. The coins of Banbir are all of the 
same weight, and are of the larger, heavier variety j they bear the 
inscription ^^S'ri rana Yapavira”?. 

The larger coins of these Chiefs, like those of Sangram Singh, are 
^‘copper” or black tangkas ” (pana). The weight of the black 
tangka was 80 ratis of 1.8 grains each, or 144 grains, the exchange 
rate Was 50 to the rupee. 

There is a coin which, although not struck by a Eajput chief, must 
not be omitted in a description of the coins of Mewar. I refer to the 
rupee which Akbar the Great struck at Chitor. Akbar laid siege to 
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the fort on the 19th Eabiussani, a.h. 975 (23r(i October, 1567), and 
it fell into his hands and was sacked on the 25th Shaban (Tuesday, 
24th Eeb. 1568). After the sack the Conqueror struck a coin in Ihe 
old capital of Me war, and stamped on it the letters ^ 
which are said to refer to the proverb '^Gao marya ra pap”—a proverb 
which had its origin in the slaughter at Chitor. 

The coin depicted on Plate II. fig. 15, was presented to me at 
Chitor as a specimen of this issue, but from its style and inscription 
it is evidently of later date. It is probably a local coin struck in 
the name of Akbar 2nd. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 

SiMca muhdrah hddskdh ghdzi Ahhar Shah. ' 
Eeverse. WT tf 

Zaral sanah lAjulks maimanat mdnits GA 

Symbols. "Weight. 176 grains. 

THE MINT 

Three State mints have been worked in Mewar— at Chitor, Udaipur, 
and Bhilwarra. 

The Chitor mint is said to have been opened on the conclusion of 
the treaty between Maharana Amar Sinha 1st, and the Emperor Je- 
hangir, in A.n. 1615 (S. 1671-2). It is stated by Kaviraja Shyamal 
Has, that the Maharana obtained permission to issue a coin called after 
his own capital, but bearing the Emperor’s name in Persian characters. 
As win be seen, when detailing what is known of the Chitori coins, no 
specimens earlier than those of the time of the Emperor Shah Alam 
are procurable, nor can I find any mention of the existence of’ such 
coins. It is possible that the permission to coin was obtained at the 
time Kaviraja states, but that the power was not made use of, or only 
to a very limited extent. 

Permission for the opening of the .Udaipur mint was obtained 
in S. 1770 (ad. I7l4), by Pancholi Bihari Has, a Kayath Prime 
Minister to Maharana Sangram Sinha 2nd, who was sent to the *Court 
of the Emperor Earukshir for the purpose. I do not, however, believe 
that any coins were struck at this mint until the days of Shah ’Alam. 

1 This coin is referred to hy Prinsep, p. 68, Useful Tables, London, 1858. 
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If earlier coins do or did exist I liave not seen tliem, though. I have 
made diligent search, 

]^o records exist to show when the Bhilwarra mint was first worked, 
but doubtless it was in the days of Shah Alam. Bhilwarra was at 
one time one of the greatest marts in Bajputana, but at the early |)art 
of this century it was deserted and in ruins. Tod had it rebuilt. It 
is now a place of commercial importance. 

Mint marks giyen by Prinsep {Useful Tables, PL xlvi.), but not to 


be found on the coins 

described in this work. 


Udaipur. 

Chitor. 

Bhilwarra. 

TJiaar 

T VLTmjir 



GOLD COINAGE 



1. The Chandori Muhr. These coins have only been minted at 
Udaipur, and are still issued. They were first struck by Maharana 
Swarup Siiiha between the years 1842 and 1861. The pieces bear 
the same symbols as the other Chandori coins of the second issue. 
See Plate II. figs. 1 and 2, the latter for the size of an average coin. 

Weight. 7 mashas, or about 116 grains. 

Assay. 3| mashas and 1 ratti of gold, 2f mashas and 1 ratti of silver, 
and ^ a masha of copper. 

2. The Swarup Shahi Muhr. This piece was first struck in 
A.n. 1851*’2 (S. 1908) and is still issued. It was formerly made at 
Chitor as well as at Udaipur, but is now only issued from the latter 
mint. See Plate I. fig. 15. 

iNSCEIPTroX. 

Obverse. 

• CMtrahnta Uiaywpur. A line between the words, and another below 
the inscription, the latter separating it from some symbols said to repre¬ 
sent tjie hills of Mewar. 

Eeverse. 

Bosti Zondhon, “Friend of London,’^ within a border of eight 
scollops, outside which are two circles each formed by seven broken 
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segments. The form Chitrakuta is the Sanskrit original of the modern 
Ohitorj ^^knta” signifying mountain. 

"Weight—169 grains. The gold is said to he pure. ^ 

SILVER COINAGE 

It is asserted that the tin mines of Mewar were once very pro¬ 
ductive, yielding no inconsiderable amount of the silver used in the 
coinage. Political reasons, during the Mughal domination, led to the 
concealment of such sources of wealth. The caste of miners has long 
been extinct. 

1. The Chiton coins. See Plate I. fig. 13. Permission to issue 
these coins is said to have been obtained in a.i). 1615, but it is most 
probable that they were first issued in the’ time of the Emperor Shah 
Alam (a.d. 1707‘“1712). The pieces are the rupee, eight-anna, and 
four-anna bits. The Chitor mint has been closed for some years now. 

Inscription. ^ 

Obverse. ijLi 

SiJda muldrah hddsJidh ghdzi Shah 
The auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam.’’ 

Symbols—5 strokes over the '^h” of '"Padshah.” 

Eeverse. 

Sanah juliis maimanat mdniis. 

In the year of his fortunate reign.” 

V^alue, l^^. annas Imperial and one or two Ehinglas given in. 
Prinsep gives the value of 100 coins at 82 004 kull-dar coins, the 
weight at 169.57 grains, and the pure contents at 135.31 grains. When 
Tod wrote his Rajast’han he said. The Chitor rupee is now 31 per 
cent, inferior to the old Bhiiara (Blnlwarra) standard.” 

2. The Udaipur coins. See Plate I, fig. 14, and for the sizes of 
the smaller pieces figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19. The coins are the rupee, 
eight-anna, four-anna, two-anna, and one-anna pieces. They were first 
struck by Maharana Sangram Sinha II., who occupied the gaddi of 
Mewar from a.d. 1711 to 1734, and were issued until Swarup Sinha 
introduced his new coin. The Udaipur rupee is the standard coin of 
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tlie country, and all Durbar payments are made in it or its e(|uivalcnts. 

The three smaller pieces are rare. 

« 

Inscription. 

•Obverse. The same as in No. 1. 


Symbols. A Jhar of six branches, a star of five or eight points over 
B final “h” in ‘‘badshah,” five lines depending from the ‘‘i” of 


the final “h” in ‘‘badshah,” five lines depending 
ghazi/* a circle of dots with a central one within the 


of ‘'ghazi.” 


Zarah Udaipur sanah juliis paaimanat mdnks. 

Struck at Ddaipur in the year of his fortunate reign.” 

Yalue. 12j annas Imperial. 

In Prinsep’s Useful Tables, (p. 58) the weight is given at 167.45 
grains, the pure contents at 130.82 grains, and the value of 100 is 
put down at 79.285 kull-dar coins. 


3. Bhim Sinha’s Chandori coins. See Plate I. fig. 22. These coins 

were named after Chand Kunwar Bai, sister to Bhfm Siiiha. The prin¬ 

cess never married, she lived and died in the Ddaipur palace. It is said 
that Bhim Sinha gave away so much in charity that his sister, who 
hel]red him in the management of ,his affairs, persuaded him to issue 
these coins of less value than the Chitori and Ddaipuri (then the only 
coins current in the State), hoping thereby to diminish the expenditure. 
Bhfm Sinha reigned from A.n. 1778 to 1828, and the Chandori coins 

w^ere issued in the eai-ly part of the present century. They were 

current during the remainder of the reign, and during the reigns of 
his successors, Jawan Sinha and Sirdar Sinha The coins of this issue 
are now very rarely met with, as most of them were melted down by 
Swarup Sinha when he issued the new Chandori coin. The coins were 
made at the Udaipur mint only. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. As in No. 1. Symbol. A badly stamped jh^r. 

Ileyerse. As in No. 1. The Persian character is very badly executed. 

Symbols. Circles of dots in the S ” of ^^Julus,” a figure like,, 
in some respects, to the one on Swarup Sinha’s Chandori coins. 

Weight. 168 grains. 
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4. Swariip Sinlia’s Clianclori coins. See Plate 11. fig. 1, and for 

tlie sizes of tlie coins figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. These coins were first 

issued by Swarup Sinba between the years 1842 and 1861^ tliey^are 

still regularly coined. They have always been made at the Udaipur 

mint. As Swarup Sinba considered it to be improper to use coins 
bearing a Persian inscription as gifts to Brabmins and Bards and for 
other religious purposes, be called in Bbim Sinba’s Chandori coins, and 
melting them down struck the new Chandori coins. It is said that 
the symbols on the dies are without signification, the pattern is reported 
to have been drawn by the Mabarana at a Durbar. 

The coins are the rupee, eight-anna, four-anna, two-anna, and one- 

anna pieces. The pieces are all stamped from the same die, the smaller 

bits receiving a very small portion of the pattern. 

Description, See fig. 1 Plate II. which is taken from the die at 
the mint. 

"Weight. The rupee 168 grains, and the smaller pieces in exact 
proportion. # 

Yalue. The rupee is stated to be worth 9 annas, 9 pies, and 2 pice 
Imperial, three-fourths of the value of the IJdaipur coin (12f annas 
Ddaipur). 

Assay. The composition of both the issues of Chandori coins is 
said to be 6 parts of silver and 2 parts of copper. 

The Chandori silver pieces are as a rule very badly stamped, some 

of the dies from which coins have been struck bear symbols of a finer 

cut than those found upon others. 

5. The Swarup Shahi coins. The pieces are the rupee, eightranna, 

four-anna, two-anna, and one-anna bits. Each coin bears the full 
inscription, but the smaller pieces want the outer circles of lines on 
the reverse. See Plate I. fig. 15 (but in silver), and for the sizes of 
the smaller coins figs. 20, 21, 24, and 25. For a description see under 
gold coinage, l^o. 2. Yalue, ISi annas Imperial. 

6. The Bhilwarra Eupee. There are no records to show when this 
piece was first minted, it bears an inscription to Shah ’Alam, and is 
one of the coins mentioned by Mr. Wilder as being current in the 
A]mere District in a.d. 1819. The coining of this piece was discontinued 
prior to the year 1870. The coin is current about Bhilwarra, in the 
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BMl country of Mewar, and is largely in circulation amongst the Bhil 
and Grassia tribes in Sirohf. (Sirohi is a State ruled over by the 
Deofa> princes, a branch of the Chohans.) From a letter addressed by 
Ca^t. Bay lay to the Agent to the Governor-General in 1870, I learn 
that the Bhilwarra rupee of Mewar is said to have been first struck 
in the days of Shah Jahan; but the correctness of this statement is 
much open to doubt. When Baylay wrote, 100 Bhilwarra rupees were 
worth 91 rupees and 12 annas Imperial. See Plate I. fig. 27. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. As in Ho. L Symbol. The jhar. 

Reverse. Aj:, 

Zarah ddr al KMlafah Shah Jahdndhdd sanah julus maimanat mdnus. 
Minted at the seat of the Khilafah Behli, in the year of his fortunate 
reign.” 

Weight The weight of some of the coins is 170 grains, but the 
Calcutta Tables give the weight 168.90 grains. 

Value. The value is Rs. 1. 2a. Qp. Udaipuri. According to the 
Calcutta Tables 100 of the coins are equal to 81.663 Imperial Rs. 

COPPER COINAGE 

There are three copper coins current in Mewar under the sanction 
of the Durbar—the ^^Trisulia,” the Dhingla,” and the Bhilwarra.” 

1. The Dhingla paisa. The date of the introduction of this coin is 
unknown. The Durbar authorities say that it is a coin of great an¬ 
tiquity, and I can well believe this, for I think it is a descendant of 
the old Sassanian type, and that it still bears ^Hhe fire-altar” on its 
reverse side. The reverses of figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (Plate I.), 
show the Sassanian fire-altar; fig. 8 of the same Plate the reverse of an 
old Dhingla,” which bears a figure which I believe to be a still further 
degraded form of this ancient emblem. Fig. 7, derived from the Indo- 
Scythic coins of Yasudeva, shows a figure much like that seen on the 
Dhingla, but Mr. E. J. Rapson thinks that this represents a debasement 
of the. standing figure of the king and not of the fire-altar, and according 
to this view the figure in the plate is upside down. The whole of the sym¬ 
bols on the die of the coin (at present being issued) can be seen at PI. II. 
fig. 8, where it will be noticed that what I take to be the inverted fire- 
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altar is mixed up witli hieroglyphics which may be attempts at Persian 
words. Eigs. 9 and 10 of the same Plate show the sizes of large and 
small specimens of the variety. This coin is still issued. The coins 
are not made at the Durbar mint, but the Sonars (goldsmiths)^ at 
Dmarda, a village three kos from Ddaipur, have the monopoly of the 
coinage, paying a yearly sum to the Durbar for the exclusive right. 
In old days the coins were issued from the Ddaipur mint, and at a 
visit I paid to the mint in the year 1887, I saw some of the old dies 
formerly in use. 

Weight. Prinsep in his TIsefd Talks, p. 63, mentions that the 
Mewar copper coin weighed 34 grains. I have specimens in my col¬ 
lection weighing from 43 to 100 grains; the pi^esent coins are of about 
the former weight. 

2. The ''Trisiilia” (adapted from the trident—trisul—of Siva) or 
''Mewar” paisa. See Plate I. fig. 23 for the obverse, fig. 26 for the 
size of an average coin, and Plate II. fig. 14 for the reverse. The 
drawings of the surfaces are from the dies. The coins are made by 
the Sonars of Chitor, who have the monopoly. The coin is chiefly 
used by the people living in the tract of country between Akola and 
€hitor. It is believed to be even a more ancient coin than the Dhingla 
paisa. Some specimens in circulation want the cross-bars near the centre 
on the obverse (see fig. 23), and the circles or dots, arranged in threes, 
on the reverse (see fig. 14). 

Weight. About 85 grains. Yalue. 2 pice. 

3. The old Bhilwarra paisa. This was probably coined about the 
same time as the rupee. It bears the same inscription, see silver 
coins, Ho. 6, 

Symbols. The lotus depending from the "i” of "ghazi,” and the 
‘"trident” above "mubarak” (?), on the obverse. 

Weight. There are several coins of diflerent sizes and weights in 
•circulation which were all made at Bhilwarra and bear the same in¬ 
scription. I have specimens weighing from 86 to 65 grains, .which 
are evidently a distinct issue (as far as value is concerned) from the 
ordinary old Bhilwarra paisa, which weighs about 273 grains. Prinsep 
{TMes, p. 62) states the weight to be 307 grains. 
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4. The more modem Bhi'lwM-ra paisa. See Plate II. fig. 11 , and 
fig. 12 for the size of an average coin. It is not known when this 
coin ’-was first issued, and no specimens have been struck for many 
years. The coin is current about Mandalgurh, Jehazepur, and BMlwarra. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 

Sihkd vnuhaTok hddsJidh gJidzi IftchaMMad Shdh hahddiir. 
Auspicious coiu of the victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah.” 

Symbols. The lotus, circles of dots. 

Reverse. ^ (■— 

Zaral . sanah 6 juliis maimamt mdnus 

Struck in the fifth year of his fortunate reign.” 

Weight. 255 grains. 

Value. Of the same value as six Edaipur paisa. 


LIST OF THE CHIEFS OF MEWAR FROM A.D. 1437 TO HATE. 


Name 

1. Kumbha Karan 

Date of 

ascending Date of 
gaddi death 

1437 1469 

15. 

Date of 

Name ascending 

gaddi 

Sangram Sinha ii. 1711 

Date of 
death 

1734 

2. Hdaya Sinha i. 

1469 

1474 

16. 

Jagat Sinha ii. 

1734 

1752 

3. Eai Mai 

1474 

1509 

17. 

Pratap Sinha ii. 

1752 

1754 

4. Sangram Sinha i. 

1509 

1527 

18. 

Raj Sinha ii. 

1754 

1761 

5. Ratan Sinha ii. 

1527 

1532 

19. 

Ari Sinha iii. 

1761 

1773 

6. Yikramaditya 

1532 

1535 

20. 

Hammir * Sinha ii. 

1773 

1778 

7. Hdaya Sinha ii. 

1537 

1572 

21. 

Rhim Sinha ii. 

1778 

1828 

8. Prat% Sinha i. 

1572 

1597 

22. 

Jawan Sinha 

1828 

1838 

9. Amar Sinha 

1597 

1620 

23. 

Sirdar Sinha 

1838 

1842 

10, Karan Sinha ii 

1620 

1628 

24. 

Swarup Sinha 

1842 

1861 

11. Jagat Sinha i. 

1628 

1652 

25. 

Shambhu Sinha 

1861 

1874 

12. Raj Sinha i. 

1652 

1680 

26. 

Sajjan Sinha 

1874 

1884 

13. Jai Sinha 

1680 

1699 

27. 

PC.H. Katteh Sinha, 



14. Amar Sinha ii. 

1699 

1711 


G.C.S.L 

now 

1884 reigning. 


A list of the earlier Chiefs will be found in Prinsep^s Z/sefiil TaUes^ 
p. 256. 
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mewar eetjdatories 

Three of the great Eeudatories of Mewar have coined money. ^ The 
SaWmba Eawnl, the BWnda Elwul, and the Eajadhiraja of Shahf)vira. 
The latter is not only a vassal of Mewar, but also holds part of^his 
estates directly under the British Government in the same ^way as 
other Eajput Chiefs do. The two former, as vassals of Mewar, have 
exercised the power of coining without the sanction of the Durbar. 

SALU'MBl 

The Salumba Chief is the head of the clan “ Chondawut,” he 
descends from Chondra, the eldest son of Lakha Eana (succeeded as 
Eana of Mewar a.d. 1373), who renounced his birthright in favour of 
his younger brother, reserving as the recompense of his renunciation 
the first place in the CouncU, and stipulating that in all grants, his 
symbol (the “bhala” or lance) should be superadded to the autograph 
of the Prince. The estate of the Saldmba Chief lies in the Hill- 
country between the great Dhebar lake and the Ddngarpur territory. The 
rent-roll is reported to be about Es. 84,000 a year. Copper of a very 
fine description is found on the estate, and from it the Chief has manu- 
factured tlie Padam SaM paisa. 

The Padam Sahi coin was first struck by Padam (Padma) Singh, 
Eawul of Salumba from A.n. 1804 to 1848. It is also caUed the 
“SaMmba Dhingla.” It was issued until the year 1870, when the 
British Government ordered that the mint should be closed. 

Insceiption. 

Tlie obTerse bears a sword, tbe lance, a star and a jbar, also tbe 
bead of an arrow witb some attempts at an inscription, ibe reverse 
bears some lines, an attempt at an inscription, I tbink part of sanah 
julits maimmat maniis. See Plate III. fig. 1. 

Weight. 84 grains. Yalue, 2 pice. 
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gaddi of Me war in a.u. 1537. The coin issued by this E-awnl is 
known as the ^^Bhindrya paisa.It was first issned hy Maharaj 
Zoraw'er Sinha, the gx'andfather of the present Chief who occupied the 
Bhinda gaddi from a.d. 1799 to 1827. On the obverse of this coin is 
what I take to be a rudely executed seated female figure, like that on 
the Hahtore coins of Kanauj (see Plate lY. figs. 1 and 5), on the reverse 
the word shah can be deciphered, in Persian characters. The marks 
on the obverse may be only some attempts at Persian characters, but 
the pattern is very like that on the Kanauj coins. 

Weight, 132 grains. Yalue, 4 pice. See Plate III. fig. 2. 


SHiCHPIJRl 

The Shahpura Chief holds two estates, together of the annual value 
of some £28,000. The one is in the Mandalgarh District of Mewar, 
and was a gift to his ancestors from a Mewar Rana; the other was a 
grant from one of the Dehli Emperors, is in the Ajmere district, and 
is now hcM direct from the British Government by payment of an 
annual tribute. Eor his estate in Mew4r the Chief pays no relief, and 
is exempt from all but personal service at the Maharana’s court, and 
the local duties of the district in which his estate is situated. The 
Rajadhiraj of Shahpura, for such is the Chief’s title, is of the Mewar 
blood-royal—a Ranawut, descended from Rana Amar Sinha. 

The area of the Shahpura estate is 406 square miles. In 1891 the 
population was 63,646, or 157 persons per square mile. 

LIST OF THE SHAHPUEA CHIEFS 


1. Siiraj Mai. 

2. Saji an 

3. Daulat Sinha. 

4. Bharat Sinha. 

5. IJmmed Sinha. 

6. Rana Sipha. 


7. BMm Sinha. 

8. Amar Sinha. 

9. Madho Sinha. 

10. Jagat Sinha. 

11. Lachman Sinha. 

12. Nahar Sinha. 


THE MIHT 

Gold, silver, and copper have all been coined at Shahpura. The 
Emperor Bahadur Sha, Shah J^lam, gave the title of Eaja to Bharat 
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Singhji about tlie year 1707 (1707-1710). ITaliar Siiiba, the present 
Chief, tells me that the right of coining money was conceded to his 
ancestor by the Emperor together with the other honours enjoyed by the 
other Eajput Princes, and that gold, silver, and copper were regukrly 
minted at Shahpnra from about 1710 to the year 1870, when the 
British Government passed the resolution (Foreign Department, Fo. 402 
F, dated October 6th, 1870, hTo. 25, Eesolution 5) directing that the 
mint should be closed, as the political importance of the Shahpnra 
State was not such as to entitle it to the privilege of an independent 
coinage. 

The present Chief is under a wrong impression as to the date when 
the mint was first opened. I am pretty certain that no coins were 
made at Shahpnra until after the year a.d. 1785, at least I have not 
been able to discover any of an earlier date; my friend, Kaviraja 
Shyamal Das of Ddaipur, tells mo he thinks the Shahpnra coins wore 
first struck by Eaja Dmmed Sinha in a.d. 1760. Dmmed Sinha took 
the gaddi from his father in A.n. 1728; he fell in battle ii^ a.d. 1768. 

The gold and silver coins are known as the Gyarsanahor 
Igarahsanah.” 


GOLD COINAGE 

The gold muhr is very badly struck, and is of very base metal. 
See Plate HI. fig. 3. 

Obverse. 

Sihha muMrak Iddshah ghd%i Shah ^Alam 
Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ^Alam.” 

Symbol. A trident over mubdrak.” 

Eeverso. AjLs^ j\d (jgg^Ui 

t r • » 

Zarah mnah jul'hs maimanat rndniis ddr al Khildfah Shah Jahdndldd 
(sanah 12 or 1,200 ?). 

Minted at Dehlf the seat of the Khilafah in the 12th year of his 
fortunate reign ” (or, apparently, on some specimens in the year 1200 

'\Yeight. Supposed to be 162 grains, but I have a specimen which 
weighs as little as 150 grains. 
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SILYEE COIiTAGE 

'Hio silver coins are tlie rupee, eigM-anna, and four-anna pieces. 
See Hate III. fig. 3 (but in silver), and for tbe sizes of the smaller 
pieces, figs. 5 and 6. The inscription on these coins is the same as on 
the gold muhr. 

Weight. Of the rupee 168-170 grains, and of the smaller coins in 
an exact proportion. 

Assay. The rupees are said to contain 7 mashas of silver. 

Value. About 10 annas Imperial. 

COPPER COIKAGE 

The copper coins are called the Madho Shahi. They are named 
after Rajadhiraj Madho Sinha, the great-grandfather of the present 
Chief, and were struck during the time he occupied the gaddi, or between 
the years, 1827 and 1845. 

The vrhole of the inscription may be seen on Plate III. fig. 4, 
which is taken from a wax impression of the die from which the coins 
wore struck, the size of an average coin is shown at fig. 7 of the 
same On the obverse JBddshdh ^A'lam can be read. 

Weight. About 271 grains. 
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PAETABGAEH 


CAPITAL PARTABGAEH 


Tlie area of Parta])garli (Pratapgarli) is 959 square miles; it had, 
in 1891, a population of 87,975, or 91 persons per square mile. The 
revenue of the State is about £60,000 a year. 

The State was founded by Surajmal, uncle to the celebrated Pbana 
Sangrani of Mewar, in the time of Rana Eaimal who reigned over 
Mewar from a.d. 1474 to 1509. 


THE MIHT 


The mint located at the capital was opened in a.d. 1784. Ho gold 
coins have^ever been struck, but silver and copper have been issued to 
very considerable amounts. 

The sEver coins are known by the name of Salim Shahi/ they were 
first issued by Salim Sinha, a former Chief, in the year 1784. 
The mint has been worked irregularly; from 1867 to 1869 no sEver 
coins were made. In 1870 the Maharawul reported to Col. J. P. Hison, 
the Resident in Mewar, that copper had not been coined for a long 
time past (from Col. Hixon’s letter to the Agent to the Governor- 
General for Eajputana, dated Eeb. 25th, 1870). 

The silver coins of the State are not only current in the Partabgarh 
territory, but also in Dungarpur, in Banswara, and throughout a large 
part of Malwah. It is said that the Salim Shahi coins were at one 
time also minted at Banswara, and on some of the specimens inspected 
I have read Zarab Bans—%arah Bdnswara'l 

The silver coins, as will be seen from the the following table, 
have been of very varied worth. 


Old mint-marks given by Prinsep, Useful Tables^ PL xlvi. 



“issr 


^ Tlie term Shdhl attached to the designation of a coin refers to the monarch’s “reign.” 
The word Sahi signiiies “ impress ” or “ stamp.” 
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SiLIM mKRI EUPEES 


Names. 

AVeiglit. 

Value of 100 in 
Imperial Coin. 

Pure conteij^s. 

Oldest or “jurmuria.” 

Ifi8.50. 

90.909. 

150 grains. 

‘ ‘ Murmuria, ”coined a. n. 1810. 

168.50. 

87.878. 

145 grains. 

“ Melah,” coined a.d. 1820. 

168.50. 

83.030. 

137 grains. 

Eupee of “ sanah 29.” 

168.11. 

78.748. ' 


Eupee of ‘ sanah 45.” 

168.55. 

82.148. 

. 

New Salim Shahf. 

168.50. 

.... 



Mr. A, Macdonald, reporting on tlie coinage o£ this State on the 
12th of August, 1823, says: ‘'The Eaja engaged in 1821 to reform 
his coinage, hut it has never been done.” As will be seen from the 
above table, the quantity of alloy had been increased from 18.5 grains 
to 31.5 grains in the rupee. On the 10th of September, 1824 the 
Government of the East India Company issued an order to the Eaja 
for the reform of the coinage, and, as the order was not attended to, 
it was enforced in the December of 1826. The issue of the coin bearing 
sanah 29, must have been of short duration, limited to the interval 
between the coining of the last “Melah rupees” and the year 1823, 
for in the latter year the coin bearing sanah 45 was introduced. The 
smah 45 rupees were issued to our troops at the exchange rate of 
122.8 per 130 EarukhabM rupees. 

Prinsep says' that the Partabgarh rupees bear a triple bow or knot, 
and an inscription in E%an character, and that the Salim Shahf rupee 
has a Jhar or six-leaved branch. These statements I beEeve to be in¬ 
correct. The rupee with the ISfagari character and the triple bow is 
no doubt the Bajrangarh coin, see Plate YIII. figs. 17 ; I have never 
met with a Salim ShaM coin bearing a jhar, and I believe I have seen 
coins of all ages. The Bajrangarh Eupee, which is coined by a petty 
Zamindar, is fully described in Prinsep’s work,® The Bajrangarh estate 
is under the Central Indian Agency. 


i nqpd Tahles, p. 64. 


2 Op. cit. pp. 64-65. 
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SILVER COINAGE 

There have been two distinct issues as far as inscription is concerned, 
the old coins and the new Salim Shahi. 

The old Salim Shahi. The pieces were the rupee and eight-anna 
bit. See Plate III., fig. 9. 

iNscniPTioN. (In Persian letters of peculiar form.) 

Obverse. (trn) i <^1 

Silclca muldrak Iddshdh ghdzi BJidh ^Alam^ 1199 (or 1236). 

^‘Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam, a.h. 1199.” 

He verse. . , , . 

Zarab .... sanah 25 (29 or 45) julus maimanat mdnm. 

“ Struck in the 25th year of his fortunate reign.” 

The dates 1199 and 1236 are the Hijri years corresponding to 
A.B. 1784 and 1820 respectively. Many different dies were used for 
these rupees during the long period in which they were issued, and, 
as is to ke expected, the specimens exhibit slight differences, these, 
however, are very unimportant. On the edges of these coins different 
marks are to be seen, viz., a cross, a star, a circle with a dot in the 
centre, a crescent, and a mark like an English capital “ L.” (Similar 
marks are to be found on the IJdaipuri and Chitton coins of Mewar.) 

The coins are easily distinguished by the peculiar conformation of 
the Persian letters, which are unlike those on any other coins in 
Eajputana. 

The original rate of the rupee ^as fixed at 127.12 Salim Shahi coins 
to be equivalent to 100 Company rupees. 

2. The new Salim Shdhi coins. These were probably introduced 
about the year 1870, the pieces are the rupee, eight-anna, four-anna, 
and two-anna bits. See Plate III. fig. 18, and for the sizes of the 
smaller coins figs. 10, 11, and 12. 

Insoeiption. 

Obverse. t f’n 

Sihlca muldrak Shah London^ 1236, Iddshdh ghd%i, 

“Auspicious coin of the noble monarch, the sovereign of London, 
A.H. 1236.” (The old date 1236, A.n. 1820, being retained from the 
former die.) 
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Eeversc, (jwjjU ..... 

Zaral . samli 4:^ jiiliis maimanat md^ius. 

Struck in the 45tli year of Ms fortunate reign.” (Eotainccl from 
tlio old coin.) & 

The Persian letters are very much better formed on the coins from 
some dies than on those from others. 

Yaliie. I^early 13 annas Imperial. 

COPPER COINAGE 

1. The old paisa can be seen depicted at Plate III. fig. 19. The 
portion printed in dots shows the completion of the design on the obverse. 

Inscription. S I ® XHT11 

? 

= 1935, 

Weight. About 120 grains. 

2. The new copper coin. See Plate III. fig. 20. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. A rude representation of the sun and of two swmrds, within 
a circle surrounded by a circle of dots. 

Keverse. In UsTagari character, ^^8?* 

Partdbgarh riydsat 1943 (Pratapgarh). The date within an oval. 

Partabgarh State 1943” (a.d. 1886). 


Weight. 120 grains. 
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DTJ'NGAEPUE 


CAPITAL DU'NGA'EPUE 

The Diingarpur Chief is of the Udaipur family. In the 12th century 
Eahup, the eldest sou of the Eaua, abandoned his claim to the throne 
of Chitor to his younger brother Mahup, and settled at Dungarpur, 
which his descendant now holds together with the surname of “ Ahdria,” 
^sigaifjing at which period in the history of the family his ancestor 
branch5''oI from the stem. The title of the Dungarpur Chief is 
“Eawul” or “ Maharawul.” 

Dungarpur, which is so called from the word Dungra,” a mountain, 
has an area of 1440 square mdes, with a population in 1891 of 165,400, 
or 115 persons per square mile. The revenue of the State is about 
£18,000 a year. 


THE COINAGE 

The Maharawul states that his ancestors enjoyed the right of coining 
from time immemorial. In a kharita to Colonel Mxon, formerly Eesident 
in Mewar, dated Dec. 8th, 1868, the Chief stated that “ sixty years 
previously there had been a mint at his capital where the ‘ old Chitore,’ 
the ‘Tursoolea,’ and the ' Putreesereea ’ rupees were coined, but that 
owing to the unsettled state of the country the mint was closed.” In 
1887, I instituted an enquiry as to the correctness of this statement, 
my friend the Mahdrdwul assured me that no such coins as the Tursoolea 
and “Putreesereea” rupees had ever been made in the State, and I 
have been unable to find any specimens of coins with such names. It 
is likely enough that the “Old Chitor” rupees were also minted at 
Dungarpur. 
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The only coin whicli can now be recognized as having been made 
in the State, is the ^^Duagarpur Paisa.” See Plate III. fig. 8. This 
coin was issued from the mint during the years 1860 and 1861. It 
bears on the obverse in Hagan character, the words Sirhd 
meaning The Government, the Hill City.” On the reverse is the 
date, Samvat 1917-18 (a.b. 1860-1), a sword, and a jhar. 













bInswara cukrencies 







BAN8WAEA 


CAPITAL BA']!ISWA:EA 

The area of Banswara is 1505 square miles. The population in 
1891 was 180,915, or 120 persons per square mile. The revenue is 
supposed to he about £28,000 a year. 

The Banswara House is a junior branch of the Dungarpur family, 
death of IJdaya Sinha in 1528, the kingdom of Bungarpur was 
diviM^^tween his two sons, the Mahi river being fixed on as the 
boundary between the two States. Towards the end of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, Banswara became more or less subject to the Marathas; and it 
paid tribuife to the Chief of Dhar in Central India. In* 1818 the treaty 
with the British Government was concluded. 

The title of the Chief is ''Maharawul.” 

THE Mim 

Only one mint has been worked in this State. No Jagirdars have 
ever coined money. When, on Eeb. 25th, 1870, Colonel J. P. Nixon 
wrote to the Agent to the Governor-General on the subject of the 
Banswara mint, he reported that the Chief claimed the right of coining. 
At that time only copper was being minted; shortly after the correspond¬ 
ence the Government issued orders that no new coins were to be intro¬ 
duced into circulation from any of the mints of the Native Princes. 
In spite of this order, and indeed shortly after it was received, the 
Banswara Chief issued the Lachman Shahf silver pieces, which he still 
continues to coin. 

SILVEE COINAGE 

The Lachman ShaM coins, which were issued by the present Chief 
soon after the year 1870. See Plate III. fig. 13, which is taken from 
a wax cast of the die at the Banswara mint. Eigs. 14, 15, and 16 
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stow average sizes of the rupee, eight-anna, and four-anna pieces. Both 
surfaces of the coins show the same inscription, which is unintelligible 

even to tlie DurlDar officials. 

-Weight of tlie Paipee 123 grains, and of tlie smaller pieces in 
proportion. 

Yahie of tlie rupee 13 annas Imperial. 

It is stated that in former days the Salim Shahi rupee (see Partah- 
garh) was coined at Banswara, it certainly was the rupeejit^fiTStaSe 
and still has a large circulation in the Maharawul’s tenfitory. 

COPPER COINAGE 

Bachman Shahi paisa. In a Kharita from the Maharawul to the 
Eesident in Mewar, dated 30th June, 1869, it is stated that the copper 
coins then being made at the mint were 7 mashas in weight, and were 
sold at the rate of 80 for a Salim Shahi or Udaipur rupee, the value 
in Imperial money being A of a British anna. • 

The, coin now tnown as the Bachman Shahi paisa is depicted on 
Plate III. fig. 17. I have not been able to obtain any details about 
this coin, but it is not the one spoken of in the above-mentioned kharita. 

Weight. 120 grains. 







s 
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CAPITAL JODHPUE 

Marwar is a corruption of Maru-varsha (Marvad), “ the desert region,” 
a name which anciently comprehended the entire desert from the Ltlej 
to the ocean, hut which is now restricted to the country subject to the 
mam branch of the Eahtor race. The area of this country is 37,445 
square miles; in the early part of this century the population was 
estimated at two miffions, but by the 1891 census it numbered 2,521,727, 
or 67 persons per square mile; the revenue is about £400,000 a year. 

Legend states that the first Eahtor sprung from the spine of Indra, 
the father of the race being Tavanaswa, a prince of Scythic origin from 
beyond the.Indus—a Tavan of the Aswa tribe, the latter being one of 
the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

In Samvat 526 (a.d. 470), ITayana Pala, a Eneal descendant from 
Tavanaswa, conquered Kanauj and founded the great Eahtor kingdom 
on the shores of the Ganges, and hence the family derived the appeUa- 
tion of Kanauj ea Kalitor.’’ 

In the days of its glory, Eanauj is said to have had a circumvaEa- 
tion covering a space of more than thirty miles. The army of its Eaja, 
Jaya Sinha, to oppose the Tavana, beyond the Indus, is said to havl 
consisted of 80,000 men in armour, of 80,000 horses covered with 
quilted mail, of 300,000 infantry, of 200,000 men with bows and battle- 
axes, and of a cloud of elephants bearing -warriors. 

The Eahtor kingdom of Kanauj extended northwards to the foot of 
the snowy mountains, eastward to Benares and across the Chumbul to 
the lands of Bandelkhand, while on the south its territory bordered on 
Mewar. In the days of Jaya Sinha’s zenith, the lord of the Chohans 
and the Eana of Mewar are said to have been the only princes of Tridm 
who denied bis supremacy. 

In A.n. 1194, Sbababuddm, king of Grbor, after overthrowing the 
Chohan prince Prithirdj, turned his arms against the.Eahtoras of Kanauj. 
Jaychand, the Eaja, was conquered, the mighty kingdom was wrecked. 
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lier capital and army destroyed, and from that time Kananj ceased to 
be a Hindu city, and the name of Bahtor vanished from the banks of 
the Ganges. Eighteen years later, Seoji (Skaji) and Saitram, grandsons 
of Jaychand, abandoning the land of their birth, with 200 retainers 
journeyed westward to settle in the desert region.” In eleven genera¬ 
tions the race had so multiplied that the chief was able to assault 
llundore, to slay the prince of the ancient Purihar race, and to plant 
the pancharanga ” (five-coloured banner) of Kanauj on the walls of the 
ancient capital of Haru. The conquests of Hagore and of Hadole, the 
capital of the province of God war, soon followed. In less than four 
centuries, the descendants of the exiles occupied the whole desert; they 
had founded three capitals, studded the land with their feudal castles, 
and were able to bring into the field 50,000 men, sons of one father,” 
to resist the Muhammadan power. 

In Samvat, 1484, the celebrated Jodha was born, and in S. 1515 
(a.b. 1459) he laid the foundations of Jodhpur, whither he transferred 
the seat of his Government from Mundore. 

Jodhpur is situated on Yodhagiri (^Hhe hill of warriors”), an eleva¬ 
tion of the same range as that on which Mundore stands, and distant 
from the latter named place about four miles in a southerly direction. 
In speaking of Jodgir (Yodhagiri), Tod says ^^its scarped summit renders 
it almost impregnable, while its superior elevation permits the sons of 
Joda to command, from the windows of their palace, a range of vision 
almost comprehending the limits of their sway. In clear weather they 
can view the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic Aravalli; 
but in every other direction it fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plains.” 

The great Akbar invaded Marwar in a.d. 1561, and granted to the 
then ruling chief, Maldeo, the title of ^^Eaja Eajeswar,” or ^^Eaja, 
lord of Eajas.” A few years later Maldeo succumbed to necessity, 
sent his sons with gifts to the Emperor at Ajmere (the elder was 
enrolled among the commanders of a thousand”), and became a vassal 
of the empire. Under MaMeo’s successor, Udaya Sinha, the union 
of the Imperial-house with that of Jodhpur took place, by the marriage 
of Jodh Bai to Akbar. On that occasion the Emperor restored all the 
possessions which he had wrested from his bride’s house, with the ex¬ 
ception of Ajmere. 
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From S. 1786 (a.d. 1729) the political indepondonce of ilarwar 
dates, for tliGii the real disraemberment of the Finpire began. 

In S. 1809 (a.d. 1753) Bijy Sinha succeeded to the gaddi. His 
long reign (S. 1809 to S. 1850) was disturbed by intestine troubles 
and by the inroads of the Harathas, who had obtained a footing in 
Rajwarra. From this time Marwar knew no continued peace until the 
treaty with the East India Company was concluded. In S. 1874, oj 
December, a.d. 1817, the treaty was negooiated at Dehli by a Brahmin 
named Byas Bishen Bam, on the pai^t of the Prince-Begent j and in 
December, a.d. 1818, Mr. Wilder, the political superintendent of Ajmere, 
was deputed to report on the condition of the country. 


LIST OF THE MAHARAJAS FROM A.D. 1751 TO THE PRESENT DAY 



Date of ascending 


Name 

the Gfaddi 

Date of death 

1. Mabanija Bakbat Sinba. 

A.D. 1751. 

A.D. 1752. 

2. Mabaraja Bijy Sinba (Vijaya Sinba). 

A.D. 1752. 

A.n. 1792. 

3. Maban^a Bbim Sinba. 

A.D. 1792. 

A.n. 1803. 

4. llabaraja Man Sinba. 

A.n. 1803. 

A.n. 1843. 

5. Mabaraja Takbat Sinba. 

A.n. 1843. 

A.n. 1873. 

6. H.H. Mabkaja Jaswant Sinba, G.C.S.I. 

A.n. 1873. 

Fow reigning. 

A list of the earlier Chiefs is given in Prinsep’s 

Useful Tables^ 


pp. 258-259. 

men the Bahtors settled in the desert, they doubtless carried with 
them such part of the coined treasure of Kanauj as their conq^nerors 
had allowed them to retain, and it is not unlikely that the exiled Chiefs 
and their successors continued for some time to coin money from dies 
Qi'mi'lnr to those used in the latter days of their ancient kingdom. Coins 
of the Kanauj types (of Jaychand and other Bajas) are frequently 
found in Bajputana, and copper specimens are still in circulation in 
the Bazars. See Plate IV. figs. 1 and 5 (these coins are found in 
considerable abundance). 

Obverse. A rudely executed front view of a female seated in the 
native fashion, a glory round the head, and holding the cornucopia. 

Be verse. In a more modem style of Nagari Govinia 
Chandra-deva, S'ri Ajaya deva, or S'rimad J'adjeya deva, or kmdred in- 
scriptions. 
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Prom tlie time of the establishment of their power in the desert 
•until the decline of the Muhammadan power, the Eahtors seldom knew 
the sweets of peace and independence, and it is unlikely that they 
coined money on their own account to any extent. Por a long 
they were subject to the Pehli Emperors who denied to their yassals 
the exercise of the ancient right of coining money. I believe I am 
correct in stating that, between the issues of the more modern of the 
Kanaiij coins and those struck during the decline of the Empire, no 
coins were struck by the Eahtors, or, at all events, none now exist, which 
can be with certainty attributed to the Eahtor princes; nor do, as far 
as I have been able to discover, any records of mints or coins of the 
Jodhpur State exist save those mentioned hereafter. It is probable that, 
during this long period, the coins of the Muhammadan invaders were 
those chiefly used in Eajwarra—they were certainly the current coins 
in Marwar from the days of the invasion of Akbar, until the State again 
asserted her independence. 

The earliest Marwar coins, of which I have found mention!^ are those 
of Ajit. I have not been able to procure specimens, and know not in 
what metal the coins were made. Tod, in his Eajast’han, mentions 
that, in S. 1777 (a.d. 1720), Ajft coined money in his own name. In 
S. 1766 (a.d. 1709) he had received the sunnud of the nine castles of 
Maru from the Emperor Aurungzeb. He entered Jodhpur in Sawan 
1767, and in the same year helped to place Muhammad Shah on the 
throne of Dehli; he drove the Muslim from Ajmere. 

The Jodhpur coinage in its present form was commenced during the 
decline of the Muhammadan power in India. Eijy (Beejy) Sinha began 
the issue, he struck coins in the days of and name of Shah Alam 
(a.u. 1759—1786). Before the days of the Bijy Shahi coins those of 
the Muhammadan Dehli Emperors were current in Marwar. 

Maharaja Bijy Sinha reigned over Marwar from A.n. 1752 to 1792. 
He is said to have opened his mint in a.d. 1761. The name of Bijy 
Shahi” has been continued to the present day; and until the year 
A.D. 1858 the name and symbols of Shah ’Alam were continued on the 
coins issued. In 1858 the Queen’s name was substituted for that of 
the Dehli Emperor at the Jodhpur-town mint, but the introduction of 
the dies bearing reference to the British supremacy was later at some 
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of tliG provmcial mints, for tlie Lullulia rupees coined at Sujat in 1869 
still bore tlie name of the Muhammadan Emperor. 

The coins of the State are of gold, silver, and copper, and are current 
over the whole of Marwar. 

Ho ‘^nazr” coins have ever been struck in the State. 

MIHTS 

Mints have been located at the following places in the State — at 
Jodhpur (the capital town), at Hagore, at Pali, and at Sujat. Ho coins 
have been issued from the Sujat and Hagore mints since Samvats 1945 
(a.d. 1888) and 1929 (a.u. 1872) respectively. The Jodhpur and Pali 
mints are still regularly worked. Hew dies are introduced at each of 
the mints for silver coins, and at the Jodhpur-town mint for gold, on 
the 18th of Sawan Pudh in each year, this being the day when the 
new Samvat begins. Since Samvat 1918 (a.d. 1863) coins have been 
struck by ^the Durbar bearing the Samvat year in which they were 
issued. 

The dies for the copper coins are not changed yearly, but only when 
it is necessary. 

The coins from the different mints can be distinguished by the for¬ 
mation and arrangement of the letters in the inscriptions, and by the 
following characteristicsIn the coins from the Jodhpur-town mint 
the special mark of the mint daroga is adjacent to the jhar on the 
obverse side, and as a rule the coins bear the name Sri Mataji. In 
the Pall coins the mint daroga’s special mark is on the side other than 
that bearing the jhar, that is to say it is on the obverse, the jhar being 
on the reverse side near to the sword. The specimens from the Hagore 
mint do not bear a sword below the Hindi letters on the reverse. 
A part of, or an entire jhar, and a part of, or an entire sword are 
figured above the Hindi letters on the reverse. Some of the Sujat 
coins bear a katari or dagger. The mint daroga’s mark is near to the 
jhar on the obverse. Some of the coins bear the name “ SH Maha 
Deva.” , 

It is the custom of the country that each newly-appointed ‘'Daroga” 
(mint-master) of the "Taksal” (mint) chooses some special mark or 
device of his own, whereby the coins issued by him, and for which he 
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is responsible, may be easily recognized, bence tbe large number of 
small marks and devices found, on tbe coins of tbe State. 

Tbe following are examples of marks placed on tbe coins by darogas, 
or by other State officials :— # 

1. it Mark found on tbe coin issued by Kani Earn, daroga of tbe 

Jodbpurdown mint from S. 1906 (ad. 1849) to S. 1919 
(A.D. 1862). ^ (G), tbe first letter of ‘‘Gungsbaram,” 

a deity much worshipped at Jodhpur, and to whom tbe 
ancient EaJ Mandir at that place is dedicated. 

2. £i Mark found on tbe ''Eururia rupees” coined in S. 1923 

(a.d. 1866) by Anar Sinba, daroga of tbe Jodbpur-town 
mint, being tbe first letters of “ Eavana ra satb,” or of 
''Eadba.” (See Eururia rupee.) 

3. Mark of daroga Mnmtaz Ali, who held tbe post at tbe 
Jodbpur-town mint from a.d. 1884 to 1886. 

4. Mark of Bobra Gokal Cband, daroga of tbe SujaJ mint from 
Cbait Budb YII., Samvat 1936 (A.n. 1878) to Eatik Budb 
III., Samvat 1938 (a.d. 1881). See Plate lY, fig. 16. 

0. m Mark of Bias Eisben Das, daroga of tbe Sujat mint when 
tbe last coins were made there in Samvat 1945 (a.d. 1888). 

6. Swastika emblem, used by Josbi Hans Eaj on tbe coins 
^ made at Pali in tbe time of Maharaja Takbat Sinba. 

(See Plate lY. fig. 15.) 

7. TiT Mark introduced into tbe coins made at Pali by Lala Sedb 

Mai, hakim or governor of that Province. It is an abbre¬ 
viation of ^ Maba Deva.” 

8. Mark introduced by Mangal Cband, wbo succeeded Sedb 
Mai as bakim of Pali in a.d. 1886. It forms tbe first 
syllable of “Balajl,” wbose devout ivorsbipper be was. 


Tbe “ jbar ” and tbe “ sword ” are tbe special marks of tbe Marwar 
or Jodbpur State. Tbe jbar is one of seven or nine branches. Tbe 
nine-brancbed jbar is found on tbe original Bijy Sbabi rupee and on tbe 
Lullulia coins. Its local name is “ Turra,” signifying an ornament worn 


on tbe turban; 
Takbat Sixiba. 


this name is said to have been introduced by Maharaja 
Tbe local name of tbe “sword ” mark is “ kbanda.” 
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The marks displayed in the margin, which are found on some 
of the coins of the State, are said by the officials to be withont 
significance, merely being added to fill up spaces and to give the 
coins an ornamental appearance. On a large number of the old 

♦ 

coins of the State, and indeed on some of the coins bearing the Oneen’s 
name (blindly copied by some ignorant artificer from an old coin, 
without reference to meaning), the Persian numerals T T (22) are found. 
The number refers to the 22nd year of the reign of Shah ’i^lam, 
A.D. 1781, which was probably the year in which the Emperor gave 
his consent to the issue of the Bijy ShaM rupee, though, as before re¬ 
lated, they were first struck twenty years earlier, in the year A.n. 1761. 


GOLD COINAGE 

At the present time gold is only coined at the Jodhpur-town mint, 
and it is said that gold has never been issued from the provincial mints. 

The gold coins of the State are the muhr, half-muhr, and quarter- 
muhr. They are known as the Jodhpur Muhr, etc. The gold coins 
of the State are uncommon, and are rarely met with beyond the Marwar 
borders. 

1. The muhr bearing Shah ’Alam’s name has the same inscription as 
the Bijy ShaM silver coins of a.d. 1761 (see Plate lY. fig. 8, and silver 
coins JNo 1, p. 44). Gold was probably first coined in a.d. 1781, and 
from the same die as that from which the silver pieces were struck. 
These coins were issued up to and during the early part of the reign 
of Maharaja Takhat Sinha, who came into his early inheritance in 1843. 

2. Takhat Sinha’s first muhr (see Plate lY. fig. 7). 

Inscription. 

Obverse. ^ 1 ^ 

Queen Vietoria maliha mu!a%%amah Inglistdn wa Hindustani Zarab-i-ddr-al 

mansur Jodhpur. 

^^G” for Gungsharam.’’ A ^^jhar” placed horizontally over 
'' dar-ah” 

‘^Her Majesty Queen Yictoria of England and India. Struck in 
the house of victory, Jodhpur.” 
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I^GYGrSG. il«lk«o 

Smah juUs maimamt mdn^ks Mahdrdjddhirdj S'ri Tahhat Singh Bahddar. 

''in tliG year of the fortunate reign of llaliMjadhiraja Takhat 
Singh.” * 

Symbols. The jhar and the sword. 

I should have thought from its style and make, that this coin was 
issued from the Pali mint. However, I am assured that gold was never 
coined there. 

3. Takhat Sinha's muhr of 1869 and the following years. This 
coin is struck from a die exactly similar to that used in the stamping 
of the silver coins of the same date (see Plate IV. fig. 17, and Plate 
Y. fig. 4). 

4. Tte gold coias of H.H. Jaswant Sinha (1873 to the present day). 
They hear the same inscription as the silver coins of the §ame dates 
(see Plate IV. figs. 9, 13, and 14. The first shows the muhr. Hos. 
13 and 14 show the sizes of the i and i muhr respectively). The 
arrangement of the inscription is, however, slightly different to that 
found on the silver coins, the Persian character is also more distinctly 
stamped. 

Weight. The muhrs, old and new, weigh 169.9 grains Troy, and 

the smaller pieces are in exact proportion. 

Assay. The coins are of pure gold. 


SILVEE COINAGE 

The silver coins of the State are the rupee, half-rupee, and quarter- 

rupee pieces. 

1. Original Bijy ShaW coins (see Plate IV. fig. 8, but in silverl 
A D 1761-1858. ■ 

Obverse. »Li iL, 

Sihha mubarak Udshdh gM%i Shah ’A'km. 

Auspicious coin of the noble monarch Shah ’Alam.” 
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Eeverse. jy^) ^)\ L^j*a 

Juliis maimanat mdnus tarah-i-ddr-al mans'kr Jodhpur. 

'' Struck in tke house of victory Jodhpur in the year of his fortunate 
rei^.” 

Weight. The weight is said by the Jodhpur officials to bo 1/6.4 
grains. The Calcutta assay tables make the coins a little more. 

Assay. Said to be 9 mashas 6 rattis of silver, and 3 rattis of alloy, 
or silver 169.9 grains and alloy 6.5 grains Troy in the rupee. The 
alloy is therefore about aV part. 

2. The coins issued in 1858 (the first to bear the Queen’s name) 
and those issued in 1863 (see Plate lY. fig. 12, but minus the li. on 
the reverse). 

Insceiption. 

Obverse. l— 

SuzdWiduJ-fuuhdruh Quobu yictoria uzzGfWtUh luglistcin w(i Siudustufin 

“During the auspicious reign of her Majesty Queen Yictoria of 
England and India.” 

Eeverse. 

MahdrdjddUrdj 8ri Tahhat Singh laMdwr %arahi-Jodhpur. 

“struck at Jodhpur by Mahkajadhiraja Takhat* Singh.” 

3. About the year a.b. 1859, in the reign of Maharaja Takhat Sinha, 
the eunuch, Fazar Harkaran, was appointed to the charge of the Sujat 
mint. He coined about a lakh of rupees with a proportion of alloy 
of one part in twenty-five instead of one part in twenty-seven, and he 
stamped the letters W (L^) on the obverse over the word “Shah.” 
The letters are the first two of “ Lall Baba,” the name of his “ish 
Dev” or tutelar divinity. These rupees are known by the name of 
LuUulia (“Lulluleea” or “Lullulasahi”). They are avoided by the 
traders. 

, , 4 

Inscbiption. 

The same as on the rupees coined from 1761 to 1858. 

Weight. The weight is 175 grains. (See Plate lY. fig. 10.) 
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4. Gfungsliaram Eupee (see Plate IV. iig. 11), These coins were 

struck at the Jodhpur-town mint hy Kani Earn, some time before the 
year a.d, 1862, they bear the same inscription as the coins of 1858 with 
a (Gr). (See mint marks, Ho. 1, p. 42.) 

Weight. The weight of the rupee is 176 grains. 

5. Euruiia Eupee. In a.d. 1866 (S. 1923), Anar Sinha, alias Aujf, 

the brother of Maharaja Takhat Sinha’s favourite slave girl, was 
appointed daroga of the Jodhpur-town mint. He also issued coins with 
a larger amount of alloy than the Bijy Shalif rupees should contain. 
He stamped the letters “iCT” (EA) on his coins, which are known by 
the name of Eunirias.'' These rupees are refused by the merchants. 
To account for the on the issue, it is said by some that the 

letters are the first two of “ Eadha,*' the name of one of the frail 
beauties of the town ; by others it is stated that the letters are the 
first two of Havana rd Sathj a Marwar courtesy title given to Auji, he 
being a ^‘gola^’ or ^\slave” by caste. 

Inscription. 

The same inscription as on the coins issued in 1858, but with the 
special mark as before noted (see Plate IV. fig. 12). 

6. In 1869 the inscription was altered on the dies. The coins of 1869, 

1870, and a few succeeding years bear the following inscription :_ 

Obverse. ^ Joa sLS, 

Ba-dMi Queen, Skdk-i Sindo Farung mro slm rd sikla %ad Tallat Singh. 

“By permission of her Majesty the Queen of India and England 
Takhat Singh struck gold and silver coins.” 

Eeverse. ^ flTfllT^ ' 1 n 

8rl Mdidfi (in Hindi). Zaral-i Jodhpur Mdrwdr 1926 (in Persian charac¬ 
ter). The date 1869 or 1870. The jhar and sword in entirety or part. 

Struck at Jodhpur, Marwar.’^ 

See Plate V. fig. 4 (a Hagore coin on which the inscription is very im¬ 
perfect), and Plate IT. fig. 17 (but in silver), a coin of S. 1926, or a.d. 1869, 
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probably from the mint at tbe capital. It bears tbe Persian numerals rr* 
(22), for tbe explanation of which circumstance see page 43. 

Weight. The weight of this rupee is 176 grains. 

7, *Between the years 1878 and 1881 a.d., coins were issued from the 
Sujat mint, by daroga Bohra Gokal Chand, with Sri Mataji on the 
reverse, and Sri Mdliddevji (for Mahadevaji) on the obverse, in Hindi letters. 
(See Plate lY, fig. 16.) The rest of the inscription on these coins is the same 
as that on the specimens struck at Sujat of late years. The full inscription 
and its arrangement may be seen at Plate Y. fig. 2. 

8. Silver coins of Jaswant Sinha (1873 to date). See Plate Y. figs. 1, 

2, and 3. 

IXSCBIPTIOX : 

Obverse. ^ 

l^ci%(inidu~iMubdrtth Qub&u Vtctorici fudlihcih iTiu^ci%z(xwi(ih IriglistciriwQ/ JEEwdiistun, 

During the auspicious reign of Her Majesty Queen Yictoria of England 
and India.” 

Eeverse. ^ 

Mahar&jMliiraja S'r'i Jaswant Sinha UMdiw zaral-i-JodTipur. And 
the Samvat in Persian character. In Hindi the words S'ri latdji. 

“struck at Jodhpur hy Mahdraja Jaswant Siijha, 1941.” “ S'ri 

Mataji.” 

(Plate V. figs. 5, 6, and 7, show the sizes of the rupee, eight-anna, and 
four-anna pieces respectively.) 

COPPEE COINAGE 

The original copper coin of the State was the Bijy Shahi, which was 
also caUed “Dhahu Sahi” on account of its great weight. In the time 
of Shim Singh, A.n. 1792-1803, the name was changed to “Bhim Shahi,” 
and the weight of the coins was increased by two mashas. The Bhim 
Shahi coin is still used as the standard in the weighing of opium, its 
value in Imperial money is nearly six pies. The weight of the copper 
coin was afterwards reduced to the first standard. The copper coins are 
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now generally known by tlie name ^^Bbabu Sahf.” Tlie copper money 
is not made at tke State mints, but by certain traders, who pay a royalty 
o£ three rupees per maund for the privilege of coining it. The Bhabu 
coins are also current in the Sirohi State which is ruled over by the 
Beora Prince (Chohan). 

1. Bhim or Bijy Shahi (see Plate lY. fig. 18). 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 

Samh juliis maimanat mmiiis zarab. 

Struck in the year of his fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. A jhar of three points, or a daroga’s mark— s 

Eeverse. 

Bar-ul mansiir Jodhpur, 

^^In the house of victory, Jodhpur.” 

■Weight. The weight is from 310 to 320 grains. 

2. The new copper coin (see Plate lY. fig. 19). 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 4:^0 u- 

JBazamdnJ-muldraJc Queen Victoria malihahj sonali. 

Mint-mark. 

Eeverse. ^ 

Mu^azzamah Inglisidn wa Hindustan zarab Jodhpur, 

Struck at Jodhpur in the .... year of the auspicious reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Yictoria of England and India.” 

Weight. Erom 310 to 320 giuins. 

3. The Amir ShaM coin (see Plate lY. fig. 20). This piece was 
introduced by Amir Sinha, elder brother to the Maharaja Jaswant Sipha^ 
to whom the Emperor Shah Jahan (a.b. 1628 to 1658) had given the 
pargana of I^agore in jagir. The coins must have been issued over a 
considerable period, but the coining of them has been long discontinued. 
The coins are without impress on one surface, on the other they bear 
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an inscription in Persian cParactcrs witMn a square border (see the 
drawing). 

'W'eigb.t. The coins average 255 grains in weight. 


Table Showing the Quantities oe G-old, Silver, and Copper coined in 
^ THE JoDBCPUR StATE FROM THE YEAR 1884 TO THE END OP 1891 


Year 

Gold Coins 

Silver Coins 

Copper Coins 

1884— 1885 

1885— 1886 

1886— 1887 

1887— 1888 

1888— 1889 

1889— 1890 

1890— 1891 

18,753 

12,831 

Has not 

13,363 

18,005 

26,403 

28,183 

99,196 

233,369 

yet been ascer 
385,052 
350,663 
505,131 
82,919 

425,802 

4,886 

tained. 

11,147 

418,725 

Ho return. 
16,714 


Old mint-marks of the State according to Prinsep/ but unknown 
to me:— 



KUCHAWAK 

The only vassal of the Jodhpur Eaj allowed to coin is the Takhur 
of Kuchawan. The Takhur belongs to the clan Udawut, and in the 
Durbar he ranks as the first noble in the second class; his revenue is 
said to be about 50,000 rupees a year, an amount considerably greater 
than the revenue of many of the first-class nobles. Kuchawan is a 
‘^bhum’^ or allodial estate, internally independent except in very im¬ 
portant cases. Kuchawan, the capital town of the country, is a walled 
city situated on an elevation of considerable height. Prom the fortress 
an extensive view is obtained of the surrounding country; it is situated 
on the sand-track or road leading from the railway station at Phalera to 
Bikaner. 


Useful Tables , pi. xlvi. 
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LIST OF THE KUCHAWAN TAKHHRS A.D. 1725 TO DATE 


Name 

Date of Succession 

Date of Death 

Takhur Ealim Singh 

1725 

.... fm, 

Takhur Sahha Singh 

.... 

1757 

Takhur Siiraj Mai 

1757 

1790 

Takhur Sheonath Singh 

1790 

1827 

Takhur Eanjit Singh 

1827 

1857 

Takhur Kesri Singh^ 

1857 

Now living 


COINAGE 

No gold or copper coins Lave ever been struck by the KucLawan 
Takburs. 

Silver coinage. There have been two distinct issues of silver coins. 
The pieces are the rupee, eight-anna, and four-anna bits. 

1. The old Kucha wan coins. They are styled ^^31 Sanda” (sanah). 
In Prinsep's Useful Talks they are called BopusdhL They are also 
sometimes called the Bors'i rupees (see Plate lY. fig. 21). It is supposed 
that they were first coined in A.n. 1788, the thirty-first year of the 
Takhurship of Siiraj Mai. The coins were at first struck at Ajmere 
(during the last century, as at earlier dates, Ajmere was several times 
in the possession of the Eahtors of Marwar), and afterwards, when 
the mint was removed to Kuchawan, no change was made in the in¬ 
scription on the dies until the introduction of the new issue. 

IjsrscniMioN. 


Obverse. 

8ihlca muldralc Iddslidh gJid%i 8hdh ^A'lam, 
''Auspicious coin of the victorious Impcror Shah ’A'lam.” 

Symbols. A sword over the A of 8ML 
The date in Persian numerals. 

' A grand old man, a faithful supporter of the British rale. When the writer passed 

way to Bikaner, Takhur Kosri Singh mot 
Eim some miles from his capital and paid Mm every honour; he introduced to him 

fgeneration,- each of the repreLntatives of the four generations 
bears a different Hindu name, each name signifying a tiger. bWiwiiwuns 

Page 68 
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Eeverse. 

Sctnah 31 jullis maimanat rndniis %arah-%-ddr-(il-hliair Ajmere, 
Struck at Ajmere, the scat of happiness, in the 31st year of his 
forti^ate reign. 

Weight. 166 grains. 

Value. Ten annas, three pies, Imperial. 


2. The new Kuchawan coins. Introduced in 1863. (See Plate IV. 
fig. 22, and for the average sizes of the smaller pieces figs. 23 and 24.) 

Inscription. 

Obverse. ^ 

Queen Vtctorm malihah-mu^azzamah Inglistdn lod Htnd'Lstdn, 
^^Her Majesty Queen Victoria of England and India,’’ 

Symbols. A ‘^fiower” over the word ‘‘Queen.” 

Eeverse. lAir l^jJ> 

Zarah Kuehawm ’‘allalcah Jodhpur mnah '‘lywy (for Imy), 1863. 
“struck at Kuchawan, in the State of Jodhpur, in the year of 
Jesus, 1863.” 

Weight. The average weight is 168 grains for the rupee, and for 
the two smaller pieces an exact proportion. 

Value. About 12 annas and 3 pies, Imperial. 

11 The mint-marks figured in the margin are given in 
Bopusahf =11 Prinsep’s Useful Tables as belonging to the coins of 
t State. I have been unable to find any coins, be- 

Q longing to the State, with such marks, and believe 

Prinsep’s information to have been incorrect. 

Assay. The coins are composed of 75 per cent, of silver and 25 per 
cent, of alloy. 

The coins are current in the Kucha wan territory, in Kishangarh, and 
in parts of Marwar. They are much used by the bankers, and by the 
Eajputs in paying largess to temples, or to the Bhats and Charuns 
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value than the Bijy Shahi coin, the amount of the gift is magnified 
hy 4 th when speaking of the number of rupees presented or spent. It 
•was for this reason that the recommendation for the continuation of a 
mint at Kuehawan was made, hy the Local Authorities, the last time 
an attempt was made hy Government to reduce the number of coins in 
circulation in Eajputana. Now that the sums to he spent on marriage 
festivities have been settled hy the Chiefs under the direction of Colonel 
C. K. M. miter, C.S.I., late Agent to the Governor-General, the chief 
reason for allowing this mint to remain working has ceased to exist. 































BI'KANEE 


CAPITAL BI'KANER 


Area 23,090 square mUes. Populatiou (in 1891), 831,955, or 36 
persons ’per ’square .ile. Be.enue, a.out £100,000 a yo.. ^ 

The State was founded hy Blka, the 6th ^ 

The line of greatest breadth extends from ugul j ^ 

„es 180 miles; the length from north to south, between 

and Mahaiin, is about 160 miles. x ^ ,.,1 

• « (A.n. 1459) the year in which Jodha transferred 

the'lrrhis'gownment from the'se^Tf 

the guidance of SLor dominions amidst the 

!f He -Tuered the Sanklas of ImigM, and then 

sands of M-aru. Jie mat r 

miarjiiig the toskto »« U,o«ce 

.t .h„e he 

:“rrrt:n:^rr:^eC«^^^ 

“rr. the ^taet e. Bh.gee thet 3»» — - “ 

s. 1545 (i.n. 1489), thirty years after leaving^^ only concede 

selected for the city was the birthing o a ^ 
it to. the p,h,.» .. ‘Be 

perpetuity with its smrendor. capital. 

’ hieh B.h. added to hie .™, th,e. comp«« that . 

E4j Smgh, who .hcceeded to the ; 2 . i.d married 

rir:"-*" 
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on Ills introduction at Court by tbe Eaja of Amber, tbe dignity of a 
leader of 4,000 horse. 


LIST OP THE CHIEFS FROM A.D. 1746 TO DATE 


Name 

Date of 
Accession 

Date of 
Deatk 

Age at 

Death 

Maharaja Gaj Singh 

1746 

1787 

, 64 years 

„ Eaj Singh 

1787 

1787 

.... 

,, Surut Singh 

1787 

1828 

63 „ 

,, Eatan Singh 

1828 

1851 

61 „ 

,, Sirdar Singh 

1851 

1872 

64 „ 

,, Himga Singh 

1872 

1887 

33 „ 

,, Ganga Singh 

1887 

Now living 



THE MIHT 

There are no records to show that a mint existed in the State from 
the time of the foundation of the kingdom to the day when the prince 
became a vassal of the Muhammadan Empire, nor do any coins exist 
which can be attributed to the early Eajas as far as I have been able 
to ascertain. The coins of the Empire were long those current in the 
State, and at the time of the foundation of the present mint the Earuk 
Shahi was the rupee of the country (the coin of the Emperor Earukshir, 
A.D. 1713-1719). 

The mint was opened by Maharaja Gaj Singh, who obtained a sanad 
from the Emperor ’Alamgir 2nd, a.d. 1754-1759 (Aziz-ud-din Muhammad), 
permitting him to coin. It is stated by the Bikaner officials, that the 
privilege was granted in S. 1809 (a*i). 1753), though the* authorizing 
sanad is not now traceable. I do not believe that any coins were struck 
until after the year 1759, the first year of Shah ’Alam’s reign, Erom 
the time of Gaj Singh until the year A.n. 1859 all the coins of the 
State were struck in the name of Shah ’Alam, in that year the Queen’s 
name was first cut on the die* 
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Eaoli Chief has adopted a special device for his coins, and by these 
symbols the coins can be easily recognized. The marks are as follows: 


2 . ^ 



1. Eor Gaj Singh a “pataka” (dhvaja) or “flag.” 

(Standard of Siva.) 

2 . Eor Siirut Singh a “trisiil” or “trident.” 

3. Por Eatan Singh a “kirnia” or “turban-star.” 

4. Por Sirdar Singh a “chhata” or “umbrella.” 

5. Por Diinga Singh a “chauri” or “fly-whisk.” 

6 . Por Ganga Singh a “morchhal” or “peacock- 

feather fly-whisk.” 



Eo gold coins have have ever been struck in the State, but each of 
the princes has issued silver and copper. The mint has alw'ays been 
located in the capital town. 

The silver coins are well struck and are among the best in Eajputana. 
Both nazr and ordinary rupees were issued; the nazr coins are 
especially fine, and are generally of full weight. Before the time of 
Sirdar Singh no smaller silver coin than the rupee was issued. Sirdar 
and Dunga Singh coined pieces of the value of a half, a (quarter, and 
an eighth of a rupee. During the present reign no pieces of the value 
of an eighth of a rupee were coined until the year 1890. 

In Prinsep s Useful H'o/hlss^ the weight of the Bikaner rupee is given 
^t 174 grains, and the pure contents is stated at 167.47 grains. The 
assay is stated as “Br. II,” and the touch at 96 2. The value of 100 
rupees is said to bo 101.5 Imperial'Coins. 

The full weight of the rupee ought to be 178 grains. I have never 
seen a well-stamped coin of less weight than 174 grains; they as 
a rule vary from 175 to 177 grains. 

The value of 100 rupees has varied from 101 to 103 rupees Imperial. 
The old coins were said to contain IJ per cent, of alloy. 

Before the days of Sirdar Singh the copper coins were very poorly 
struck, they also varied a good deal in weight; they were not issued 
from the same mint as the silver coins. The copper coins of Sirdar 
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and Dimga Singh are very fairly stamped, and those of the present 
Maharaja are the best executed copper coins in Eajputana. The two 
copper coins of Claj Singh, Siirut Singh, and Eatan Singh, were 
supposed to weigh 14 mashas and 7 mashas respectively, the coins of 
Sirdar Singh, Dunga Singh, and the present Chief weigh 7 mashas. 
In 1890 a copper coin of 5 mashas was issued in the name of the 
present Maharaja, a minor. The coins of 14 mashas are of the value 
of 4 pai Imperial, those of 7 mashas are worth 2 pai. 

The coins of both metals are called by the name of the Maharaja, 
the word Shahi, and the value of the coin being added. 

The following remarks describe the way in which the mint was 
regulated at Eikaner in the year 1890, they will also suffice to give 
an insight as to the way in which the mints are worked throughout 
Eajputana. 

The Durbar does not issue coins, but merely keeps the ^‘Sikka” or 
die. When the sohukars (merchants), or other people, wish to have 
coins manufactured, they bring their metals to the Durbar mint, first 
getting the silver purified, Dor every rupee 10J mashas of silver has 
to be provided, and as the rupee weighs only 10 mashas, there is a 
saving of 25 mashas of silver in every 100 rupees. The 25 mashas 
are worth Es. 2/8, which is expended as follows:— 

K. A. P, 


Wastage in melting, 7| mashas, which is worth . . 0 12 0 

Customs duty.189 

Cleaning chaises.020 

Assaying. 0011 

Making silver sheets and cutting into proper weight 0 0 3 

Weighing charges.001 

2 8 0 


Eo alloy is mixed with the silver, because the metal of which the 
coins are made is not quite pure. Once, some five years ago, when the 
rupees were made of quite pure silver, alloy to the extent of 35|- rupees 
per cent, was mixed with it. 
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Copper is procured from Calcutta duly melted, and therefore no alloy 
is mixed -witli it. A. maund of copper costs 32r. 13a. The cost of 
manufacturing the copper money from a maund is as follows:— 


B. A, P. 

Cutting the coppei- in suitable pieces. . . 0 2 0 

Making the sheets.240 

Perming the coins. 5136 

Waste.120 

Stamping.073 

Wages of Coolies.009 

Weighing.053 

Cutting a die (one die makes 6,000 coins). 0 4 0 

Miscellaneous expenses on account of ganny 

bags, twine, paper, etc.0 10 

10 7 9 

Total. 43 4 9 


While the cost of thus converting a maund of metal into coins is 
43r. 4a. 9p. + Ir. 5a. 3p. for Customs duty, the sale proceeds amount 
to 50 rupees, so there is a small profit. 

The new coins issued to the sohukars in 1890 are of the weight 
of 5 mashas, eight of these coins go to an anna. 6,400 coins of this 
weight are made from one maund of copper, and 5 lakhs and 60,000 
coins were manufactured during the year. 

Whether coins are made or not, the permanent mint establishment 
is as follows :— 

One Hawaldar.15 rupees per month. 

One Griimashta.10 ,, 

One Engraver. 7 ,, 

One Chaprasi. 4 ,, 

One Weigher. 2 ,, 

38 

When the mint is working a Store-keeper at 10 rupees a month is 
also entertained. 
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On tlie Sth of Marcli, 1891, Mr. C. S. Baylej, tlie Political Agent, 
wrote to me as follows: “ Oiir coins will soon be a thing of the past, 
for negociations arc going on by virtue of vbicb we sbaU begin to use 
Government rupees like those made for Alwar. Tbe railway almost 
makes tbis ebange necessary.” * 

SILVER COINAGE 

1. Gaj Singb’s rupee. See Plate VI. figs. 1 and 8. 

Obverse, rv ^ 

SMa muhdraJc sakii Uran sdmj Shah ’A'km iddshdh ghd%t. 

27 ” in Persian numerals. 

“Auspicious coin of tie 2nd sahib kiran (lord of the fortunate con- 
junetion of the planets), the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam, 27.” 

Symbol. || . 


Eoverse. "n ^ 

Sanah 1121 juMs mamanat mdniis. 
“In tbe fortunate year of bis reign, tbe year a.h. 1121.” 
Symbols. Pataka, and circles of dots. 

M eigbt (of my specimen). 176 grains. 

2. Gaj Singb’s ordinary coins. See Plate VI. fio* 19 

Obverse. 4 b ^jU ibob Aib 

SiMca muldrah UisMh gM%i Shah 'Alam. 
“Auspicious coin of tbe victorious Emperor Sbab ’Alam.” 

Symbol. ®|* over ghd%i. 

Eeverse. b. 

Sanah julhs mamanat mdnus. 

In tbe year of bis fortunate reign.” 

The Persian character very badly executed. 

Symbols. CSLP.^ > , ^ ® and circles of dots. 

Weight. 172 grains. 


U ^! f r t 



Eeverse. 
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3. Surut Singli’s iiazr rupee. See Plate YI. figs. 2 and 8. 

Obyerse. The same as in ISfo. 1. 

Eeverse. Tlie same as in Eo. 1. 

The mnali badly executed, 114 (?) on my specimen, which is a 
fine one. 

Symbols. The trisul and circles of dots. 
lYeight. 174 grains. 

4. Surut Singh’s ordinary coins. See Plate YI. fig. 13. 

Obverse. As in No. 2. 

Ee verse. As in No. 2. 

Symbols. ^ ® ^ ? circles of dots, and . 

"Weight. 1741 grains. 

5. Eatan Singh’s nazr rupee. See Plate VI. figs. 3 and 8. 

Obverse. As in No. 1. 

Eeverse. As in No. 1. 

In Persian figures 1124 instead of 1121. 

Symbols. Kirnia and circles of dots. 

Weight. 177 grains. 


6. Eatan Singh’s ordinary coins. See Plate YI. fig. 14. 
Obverse. As in No. 2. 

Eeverse. As in No. 2. 

Symbols. As in Nos. 2 and 4, with the kirnia. 

Weight of the rupee, 174^- grains. 



7. Sirdar Singh’s nazr and ordinary coins. Type A, Sec Plate YI, 
figs. 5 and 5 A. 

Obverse. 

MuhdraJc hddshdh gMzi '‘Aim 1229 (?). 
“Ausificious, the victorious Emperor ’Alam.” 

Symbol. ^ 

Eeverse. As in No. 1, but very badly stamped. 
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Symbols. The pataka, kirnia, chMta, a snake (“nag”), circles 
plain and of dots, and the trisiil. 

Weight. 175 grains, 

8. Sirdar Singh’s nazr and ordinary rupees. Typo B. See Plafce VI. 
figs. 4, 9, and 15, and for sizes of smaller pieces figs. 16, 17, and 18. 

Obverse. ^ JcJ, 

Aurang drdi Sind wa Inglistdn Queen Victoria, 1859. 
Queen Victoria, the ornament of the thrones of India and England, 
1859 ” (the date of the Proclamation). 

Reverse. tin ^^ 

Zarab sri Bihaner 1916. 

Assayers marks, “ro,” »ri,» on each side of the Zr of Za^ah 
Symbols. The mai-ks of the former Chiefs, and the chhata. 

Weight. 175-6 grains. 

9. Piinga Singh’s coins, nazr and ordinaiy. See Plate VI. figs. 6 and 9. 
Obverse. As in hTo. 8. 

Eeverse. As in hio. 8. 

Symbols. Those of the four former chiefs, and the chauri. Assayer’s 
marks as in ]^o. 8. 

10. Ganga Singh’s coins, nazr and ordinary. See Plate VI. figs. 7 
and 10. 

Obverse. As in Il^o. 8. 

Eeverse. As in No. 8, but the date 1944 (a.d, 1887) in Persian 
numerals instead of the assayer’s marks. 

Symbols. Those of the five former Chiefs, and the morchhal. 

Weight. 175 grains. 

COPPEE COINAGE 

1, Graj Singh’s coins. 

Inscription. The same as on silver coin No. 2. 

Weight. 115 grains. 
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2. Surut SingTi’s coins. See Plate YI. fig. 11. 

Inscription. Tlie same as on silver coin No. 2. 

"Weight. 113 grains. 

3«%Eatan Singh’s coins. 

Inscription. As on No. 2. 

Weight. 117 grains. 

4. Sirdar Singh’s coins. 

Inscription. As on No. 8. 

Weight. 116 grains. 

5. Bunga Singh’s coins. 

Inscription. As on No. 8, and symbols as on No. 9. 

Weight. 121 grains. 

6. Granga Singh’s coin. 

Inscription. As on No. 8 silver coins, and symbols as on No. 10 
silver coins. 

Weight. 122 grains. 


Table Showing the Amount oe Silver Coins Struce: in the Last 

Live Tears 


Samvat 

Eupees 

8 Anaa 

4 Anna 

2 Anna 

1943 

44,342 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1944 

60,798 

3,966 

.... 

.... 

1945 

29,602 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1946 

171,740 

3,774 

588 

.... 

1947 

24,350 

.... 

21,020 

184 

(a.d. 1890.) 
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KISHANGAEH 


Area, 874 square miles. Population (in 1891), 125,516, or 144 
persons per square mile. Eevenue, about £27,500 a year. 

This State was founded by Ensban, tbe ninth son of TJdaya ‘Hbe 
fat,” Eaja of Marwar, in Samvat 1669 (a.d. 1612-18). 

Kisban Singb was made an independent Eaja in tbe town wbieb be 
bad founded, for tbe iniquitous service of assassinating Govindas, a Eajput 
of tbe Ebatti tribe, one of tbe foreign nobles of Maru, and tbe con¬ 
fidential adviser of tbe then Eaja of Marwar. Tbe murder took place 
in tbe time of Jebangfr, and was at tbe instigation of Prince Kburom, 
tbe second son of tbe Emperor by a Kacbwaba princess of Amber. 

THE MINT 

Tbe mint is said, by tbe officials of tbe State, to have been established 
when tbe State was founded, but this is most unlikely. Tbe coin with 
tbe inscription to Sbab ’Alam was probably tbe first to be made. The 
money is current throughout Kisbangarb, and in tbe early part of this 
century was largely used in tbe Ajmere district. 

GOLD COINAGE 

Tbe gold mubr weighs 11 masbas rattis. Tbe gold is said to be 
quite pure. Tbe coin is half a ratti heavier than tbe Jaipur mubr. (Tbe 
Kisbangarb masba is only 6 rattis.) The mubrs of tbe State are not 
coined in any great number I believe, and are very rarely met with. 

The coins bear the same inscription as tbe rupee of the same date. 

SILYEE COINAGE 

The rupee is tbe only silver coin made. Its weight is said to be 
11 masbas 2i rattis, of which 2 masbas are alloy. 
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1. Coin struck in tke name of Shall ’Alam. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 

SiJcJca muhdraJc IddsMh glid%i Shdh ^Alctm. 

“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam.” 

Symbol. A jhajc of this pattern 
and four balls on the other. 

Eeverse. Aiwwo Lm^j^ 

Zaral mmh .... julu% maimamt mdnks, 

“Struck in the .... year of his fortunate reign.” 

2. The Chandori rupee. This rupee was struck out of respect to 
Chanel Kanwar Bai, sister to Maharana Bhim Singh of Mewar, in the 
early part of this ,century. The coin was introduced for charitable pur¬ 
poses. It is of exactly the same pattern as the Mewar Chandori rupee 
of the second issue, except that the dies arc more roughly cut, and 
consequently the lines on the coins appear broader. See Plate II. fig. 1. 

"Weight. 166 grains. 

Yalue. Twelve annas and six pies IJdaipurf, or rather less than the 
value of the Edaipur rupee (three pics and some pice less), sec pages 10 and 11, 

3. The present coin, which bears in Persian character the following 
inscription:— 

Obverse. “In the fortunate year (1858) of the reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Yictoria of England.” 

Eeverse. “ Coined in the 24th year of the august accession of His 
Highness Eaja Pirthi Singh bahadur.” 

Weight. 11 mashas 2J rattis. 

Assay. Two mashas of alloy in each coin. 




four leaves on the one side 
















JAIPUE OE DHTJ'NDAE 

OLD CAPITAL AMBEE, MODEEN CAPITAL JAIPDE 

The ancient name of the country ruled oyer by the Kachwaha princes 
is Dhundar, a name which originated from a once celebrated sacrificial 
mount (d’hund) on the western frontier. The State is now always called 
Jaipur, after the famous modern capital. The Jaipur territory is about 
180 miles long by 120 miles broad, and, including Shaikhawatf, occupies 
an area of 15,349 square miles. The population in 1891 was 2,832,276, 
or 184 persons per square mile. The revenue is nearly £496,000. 

The name Kachwa or Kachwaha, moaning ‘^tortoise,” is one applied 
to the Eajputs of Ajmere. The race claims descent from Kush, the 
second son of Eama, King of Koshala, whose capital was Ayodhya, the 
modern Oude. Kush, or one of his offspring, is said to haye migrated 
from the parental abode, and erected the castle of Ehotas on the Soame, 
whence, in the lapse of several generations, another distinguished scion, 
Eaja Kal by name, migrated westward, and in S. 351 (a.b. 295) 
founded the kingdom and city of Karwar. Bhola Eai, 34th in descent 
from Eaja Kal, was expelled the paternal dwelling, and in S. 1023 
(A.n. 967), laid the foundation of the State of Dhundar. 

The Kachwaha State of Dhundar originated in an act of usurpation. 
Ehola Eai being deprived of his inheritance by his uncle, his mother 
donning mean apparel, put the infant into a basket and travelled west¬ 
ward until she reached the town of Khogong (within five miles of the 
modern Jaipur), then inhabited by the Minas. The mother and her son were 
supported by the Mina Eaja, at first in a lowly position, but upon their 
rank being discovered, in a becoming manner. When the boy had attained 
the age of Eajput manhood (14), he was sent to Eehh, with the Kho¬ 
gong tribute due to the Tiiar monarch. The young Kachwaha remained 
at Dehli for five years, and then conceived the plan of usurping his 
benefactor’s authority and lands. With a few of his Eajput brethren 
from Dehli, at the festival of the BewaK, he accomplished his object, 
filling the tank in which the Mina Chief and his followers were bathing 
with their dead bodies. He married a daughter of the Prince of Ajmere. 
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His son conq^uored tlie country of Dlnindar, and his grandson took Amber 
from the bead of the Mina confederation. 

Pujim, who "was sixth in descent from the exile of Harwar, was 
deemed of sufficient conse(][iience to obtain the sister of Prithiraj of Dehli in 
marriage. He was one of the sixty-four Chiefs who, with a chosen body 
of their retainers, enabled Prithiraj to carry off the Princess of KananJ. 

Bahar Mai was the first prince of Amber who paid homage to the 
Muhammadan power. He attended the fortunes of Babar, and received 
from Humayun the munsub, of “5,000,” as Kaja of Amber. 

Bhagwant Has, son of Bahar Mai, became still more intimately allied with 
the Mughal dynasty; he was the friend of Akbar. His name is execrated 
in Eajputana, as the first ^ of her princes who lowered the honour of the 
Hajputs by forming a matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. His 
daughter was married to Prince Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jchangir. 

Jai Singh II., who is better known by the title of “ Sawai Jai Singh” 
(the term “Sawai” moaning “raised above all other princes”), succeeded 
to the Amb6r gaddi in S. 1755 (a.d. 1698). He was a great statesman, 
legislator, and man of science. He laid the foundations of Jaipur, the 
modem capital, in S, 1784 (a.d. 1728). The new town became the 
seat of science and art, and eclipsed the glories of Amber, with which 
the fortifications of the modern city unite, although the extremity of the 
one is six miles from the other. Jai Singh was an ardent astronomer; 
he erected observatories and furnished them with instruments of his own 
invention, and obtained results which were so correct as to astonish the 
most learned.^ The Kachwaha State owes everything to Jai Singh; 
before his time it had little political weight beyond that which it ac- 

^ It is stated by some writers that B^h4r Mai had previously given a daughter in 
marriage to Akbar. 

^ It is a fact not generally known that a portion of the credit for these correct observa¬ 
tions and astronomical labours generally, given in all Histories and Chronicles, English and 
Indian, to the unaided genius of the Great Mah&.r§. 3 h, ought to be given to a German, 
the Bopaan Priest Father Andreas Strobl, S.J., who had been sent for (before 1739, and who 
died at A'grah on the 30th March, 1751) with another savant from Germany by the Astro¬ 
nomer E6.jh of Jaipur. I state this on the authority of Tieffentaller (Vol. i. of the 1785 
Berlin edition of his Besehreihmg mn Hindustan^ p. 4), who visited Father Strobl shortly 
before his death. Tieffentaller was then living in the fort of jyarw§.r, and his words are:— 
“ Bey meinem zwolfjahrigen Aufenthalt zu Narvar habe ich drey bis viermal zu Agra und 
Dehli den wiirdigen Pater Andreas Strobel besucht, den der Zeporisebe Konig Zesing, ein 
grosser Liebbaber der astronomie, nebst noeli einem andern Mannc aus Deutschland berufen 
hatte. 
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quiicd fiom. the personal character of its princes, and the estimation in 
which they were held at the Mughal Court. hTotwithstanding the in¬ 
timate connection which existed between the Amber Eajas and the 
Imperial family from the time of Babar to that of Aurungzeb, their 
patriSionial estates had been very little enlarged since the time of Pujun, 
the contemporary of the last Eajput Emperor of Eehli. It was not till 
the troubles which ensued on the demise of Aurungzeb, when the Empire 
was partitioned, that Jaipur was entitled to the name of a llaj. During 
those troubles, Jai Singh, as the Emperor’s lieutenant in Agrah, had 
ample opportunity to enlarge and consolidate his territory. 

Isvari (Eesuri) Singh succeeded to a well-defined territory, a full 
treasury, and an efficient army. According to the fixed law of primo¬ 
geniture ho was the proper successor to Jai Singh; but Madhu Singh, 
a younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, possessed conrentional rights 
which vitiated those of birth. By the help of the Maharana of Mewar, 
who bought for him the aid of Holkar, Madhu Singh gained the throne, 
Jaipur accepted the protection of the British Government in 1818. 
On the 2nd of April of that year the treaty was concluded which made 
the Kachwaha princes the friends and tributaries in perpetuity of Great 
Britain. 

LIST OF JAIPUR CHIEFS FROM A.D. 1698 TO DATE 



Name Date of ascending the gaddi 

Date of death 

1. Maharaj 

a Sawai Jai Singh 

1699 

1743 

2- 

Isvari (Eesuri) Singh 

1743 

1760 

3. 

Madhu Singh 

1760 

1778 

4. ,, 

Prithi Singh II. 

1778 

1778 

5. 

Pratap Singh 

1778 

1803 

6. 

Jagat Singh II. 

1803 

1818 

7- 

Mohan SinglG 

1818 

1819 

8. 

Jai Singh III.'^ 

1819, April 25tli, tho 

1835 



day of his birth 

9. 

Earn Singh 

1835 

1880 

10. 

Madho Singh 

1880 

Mow living. 


1 Son of Manoliara Singh, cx-Rhja of Narwar, and 15th in descent from Prithiraj the 
1st of Amher. lie was raised to the gaddi, but removed on the birth of Jai Singh, a son of 
the late Chief by the Bhattiani Queen. 

2 A posthumous son. 
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THE MINTS 

It is stated by tbe Jaipur officials, that a mint was worked at Amber 
prior to tke foundation of Jaipur. The probability is that this statement 
is incorrect (unless it applies only to very early times), for Amber was 
a small State and early came under Moslem sway. The State officials 
reported to Captain, now Sir Edward, Eradforcl, in the early part of 
the year 1870, that the Amber mint was closed, and the Jaipur-town 
mint opened on the foundation of the new capital by Jai Singh in 1728, 
but this report must be received in a very guarded manner. I have 
sought for, and asked the Jaipur officials for specimens of Jai Singh’s 
coins with a negatite result, and I do not believe he ever was allowed 
to coin. The earliest coins of the State I have met with are those 
of Isvari Singh, a.d. 1743-1760, and even these are early coins for 
a Eajput State. It is probable that Jaipur was amongst the first of the 
States allowed to set up an independent mint, the privilege being per¬ 
haps early gained in conseq[uenee of the very close relationship existing 
between the Chief and his Suzerain at Hehli. 

In addition to the Jaipur-town mint, mints have, during this century, 
been worked at Mahdupur, Jikur, Eupas, Surajghar, and Charana in 
Khetrf, the two latter were closed in the year 1869, the others at an 
earlier but now unknown date. 

In 1802-3, the revenue from the Jaipur mint was reported to be 
about 60,000 rupees a year. 

The special mint-mark of the State is a Jhar” of six sprigs 
or branches. The accompanying figure represents an old mint-mark 
given by Prinsep,^ and was seen by him on both muhrs and rupees. 

The coins of the State are called the ^^Jhar Sahi.” 

GOLD COINAGE 

I do not know at what date gold was first coined, but possibly it 
was struck from the date of the opening of the mint. The only gold 
coins which I have been able to obtain are those of Earn Singh and the 



^ Page 43. 
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present Maharaja, hut earlier coins existed. The gold muhrs are coined 

in large quantities, and are freely circulated in Eajputana, and amongst 

the native community in more distant parts of India. 

Both nazr and ordinary muhrs are at present coined. 

% 

1 . Miilir struck at Jaiuagar (auotker name for Jaipur), mentioned in 
Prinsep^s Tahles^^ as weigking 174.99 grains, and as having 164.05 grains 
of pure contents. 


2. Jaipur muhrs the weights of which are given by Prinsep.- These 
were coined anterior to Earn Singh’s time.^ 


3. Muhr of Earn Singh. (1837-1880.) 

Insceiptioit. 

Obverse. tAiA L^jJ 

Zaral) sawai Jaipur sanali 1868 la-alidi malihah mudazzamah Baltanat 

Inglistdn Victoria. 

^'Struck at Sawai Jaipur in the year 1868, by permission of Her 
Majesty Yictoria Queen of England.” 

Eeverse. rt 

Samh 31 juliis maimamt mdnis MaMrdo-rdj Sawai Edm SingJifi. 

“ In the 31st year of the fortunate reign of Maharao-raj Earn Singh.” 

Symbol. A six-branched jhar. 

Weight. 1671- grains. 

The gold is stated to be quite pure. 

^ Page 43. 2 Qp^ p. 51. 

3 Tbe gold muhr of the State is said by the officials to have always been of the same 
weight, and its gold quite pure, hut in the Government Assay Tables as many as six 
^‘Jaipur” muhrs are shown, differing in weight and in other respects. The following is 
a list of these muhrs extracted from the Assay Tables:— 


Name Weight in grains 

Assay in 
car. grains 

Touch of gold 
in 100 parts 

Pure contents 
in grains 

Jaipur, sanah 8 

166.60 

W. 20 

100 

138.83 

„ ,, 22 

168,11 

B. 20 

100 

168.11 

,, n 23 

167.94 

B. 20 

100 

167.94 

,> n 24 

168.12 

B. 20 

100 

168.12 

,, various san (it 

167.80 

B. 20 

100 

167.80 

,, Sawhi, sanah 18 

168.10 

B. 13} 

99.2 

166.79 

Tbe above are averages of many (all new) 

coins from the Jaipur mint. 
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4 . Mulir of the present Chief. 

Inscription exactly the same as that on Earn Singh’s coin, with the 
substitution of Madho Singh’s name for that of Earn Smgh. 

See Plate YII. fig. 9 for the nazr miihr, and fig. 15 for the sizes of 
the ordinary muhrs of Earn and Madho Singh. 

SILVER COINAGE 

The silver coins are the rupee, eight-anna, four-anna and two-anna 
hits. Both nazr and ordinary rupees are coined. 

1 . Coin of A.H. 1156 (A.D. 1743). See Plate VII. fig. 2. This was 
struck by Isvari Singh, either in the name of Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim 
(a.d. 1719), or, what is more likely, in that of Muhammad Shah Abul 
Path Easir-ad-dln (a.d. 1719-1748). 

Insceiption. 

Obverse. ttoT 

Sihlc/z fifiiobdrdk hddshdh gJidzl MuJiciMMO/d Shah^ 1156. 
“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah, 1166.” 
Symbols. Circles of dots. 

Eeverse. 

Zaral Satodi Jaipur sanah 29 julus maimanat mdniis, 
‘^Struck at Sawai Jaipur in tbe 29tb year of bis fortunate reign. 
Symbols. Circles of dots. 

Weight. 175 grains. 

2 . Isvari Singh’s rupee struck in the name of Ahmad Shah. See 
Plate YII. fig. 1. 

Insceiption. 

Obverse. 1111 

Sihha muldrah iddsMh gJidzi Ahmad Shah lahddur, 1166. 
‘‘Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Ahmad Shah, 1166.” 

Eeverse. 

Zaral Sawdi Jaipur sanah 6 juliis maimanat mdniis, 

» Struck at Sawai Jaipur in the 6th year of his fortunate reign.” 
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Symbols. Circles of clots on both surfaces. 

"Weight. 175 grains. 

3. JIadhu Singh’s coins. Called the “ Madhurghcv badshahi rupee, 
etc.” See Plate VII., fig. 3. a.d. 1760-1778. 

Inscbiptioj?’. 

Obverse. ^jU 

Stida muMrah hddsMJi glidu BMh ^Alam laliddm\ 
Auspicious coin of the victorious monarch Shah ’Alam.’" 

Symbols. Circles of dots, and this mark 

Eeverse. rf 

Zarah Baiodi Jaipur sanaJi 34 julus maimanat mdnks. 
Struck at Jaipur in the 34th year of his fortunate reign. 

Symbol. The jMr. 

Weight. 175 grains. 

4. Jagat Singh’s coins. He probably continued to strike coin from 

the same die as that from which the last-mentioned coin was stamped; 
theic is, however, one special coin of his known. Jagat Singh enjoyed 
the reputation of being the most dissolute prince of his age; the most 
celebrated of his concubines was an Islamite, (‘‘the 

essence of camphor”) by name. Tod states that in this woman’s name and 
honour the Chief struck coin, he installed her as queen of half his dominion's, 
and actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the personalty of the crown. 
I have been unable to procure a specimen of this unique issue. 

5. Coins struck by Earn Singh in the name of Muhammad Shah. 
Sec Elate YII. fig. 4. 

Struck in A.n. 1256 (a.u. 1840). 

Obverse, t rM 

SihM muhdrah Iddslidlh ghdzi Muhammad Bhdh hahddur^ 1256. 

“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
A.ii. 1256.” 
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Eeverse, ^ 

Zarah Sawdi Jaipur samJi 3 juliis maimanat mawkn. 

Struck at Sawai Jaipur in the 3rd year of his fortunate reign.” 

Symhols. The jhar and a circle of dots. Sanah 3 probably r^crs to 
the 3rd year of Earn Singh’s reign, in -which case he ascended the gaddi 
in A.D. 1837, and not in 1835 as stated in the Table at p. 73. 

"Weight. 175 grains. 

6 . Eupee weighing 167 grains. Coined at one of the local mints (?). 
See Plate YII. fig. 7. 

Ijj-sceiptior. 

Obverse. ? joib ^ uJjL^ 4^*5 

jSiMa muldrah suUamt malihali mu^azzamali Inglistdn wa Sin&kddn? 

Eeveise. ^r— 

Zaral jidks maimanat mdnks. 

Struck in his fortunate reign.” 

Symbol. The jhar. 

7. Earn Singh’s coins, 1860-1879. 

Inscription. The same as on Earn Smgh’s gold muhr. See page 75. 

Symbols. Obverse, a circle of dots. Eeverse, the jhar, and this 
mark 

Weight. 175 grains. 

8 . Coins of H.H. Madho Singh, a.d. 1879 to date. The coins of the 
current year are called “Hah coins.” {ITdli means '‘the present one.”) 

Inscription. The same as on the last coin, substituting " Madho 
Singhji” for "Earn Singhji.” 

Symbols. Obverse, a circle of dots. Eeverse, a jhar. 

Weight. 175 grains for the rupee, and for the smaller pieces in 
exact proportion. (Tor the sizes of the silver pieces see Plate TII. figs. 
11 , 12, 13, and 14. For the nazr rupee see the same Plate, fig. 9, but 
in silver.) 

In Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 56, the weight of the Jaipur rupee is 
given as 174 grains, its assay as Br. 12, its "touch” as 96.7, and its 
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pure contents as 168.20. The intrinsic value of 100 i-upces is stated to 
be 101.939 Imperial coins. 

COPPER COINAGE 

^1..0M Jhar Sahf.^ See Plate VII. fig. 5. Struck in the name of 
Shah Alam. This coin is said to have been struck about the year 1760; 
it is still current in the Jaipur State, and also in a large amount about 

Ehilwarra in Mewar. 

InSCHIPTION'. 

Obverse. ^ 

Sihhd yyiuhcLTCch hadslidh g]i6zz Shdli ^Jilwyti, 
“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam.” 

Symbol. A cross made by triangular-shaped dots above the word 
“ Shah.” 

Be verse. 

Struck at Sawai Jaipur.’^ 

Symbol. A jb^r. 

"Weight. 262 grains. 

2. Coin struck between the years 1786 and 1806, in the name of 
Muhammad Shah. See Plate YII. fig. 6. This is the coin Prinsep 
{Tables, p. 63) describes as weighing 280 grains; ui his day {eiroa 1830) 
the exchange rate of this coin was 35 to the rupee ; it was then in 
circulation in the Jaipur and A'grah districts. 

Iksceiptiois'. 

Obverse. 

SMa mubdral hddsMh glid%i Muhammad Skdh iahddur. 

“ Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah bahadur.’’ 

Beverse. t r l 

JZaTal) safiah 12 Sawdi tfaipuT, 

“Struck at Sawai Jaipur in the 12th year.” 

Symbols. A jhar and a hsh. 

Weight. About 282 grains. 


Zarah Sawdi Jaipicr. 
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3. Copper coin of liani Singli. See Plate VII. fig. lOj aiul fig. 8 
for the size of a paisa of the same description, which latter was 
introduced when Ham Singh’s dies wore first cut. 

Inscription. The same as on Earn Singh’s other coins. 

l^Veiglit. 94-96 grains. 

In 1870, Captain, now Sir Edward, Bradford reported to tlic Agent 
to the Governor-General for Rajpntana that the copper mint, though 
stiU existing, had not been worked for many years owing to the de¬ 
preciation in the value of the Jaipur copper money. Soon after this 
report the issue of copper money was resumed, for I possess a Jaipur 
paisa of the year 1874, the 40th year of Earn Singh’s reign, its weight 
is 96 grains. 

4. Copper coins of Madho Singh. They arc like those of Earn Singh, 
the name having been duly altered. 
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JAIPUE FEUDATOEIES 

^ KHETRl' 

The Khetri State lies in the north of Shaikhawati, and its Eaja is 
one of the principal Chiefs in the Confederation. He is descended from 
Baloji, the third son of Raja Udayakarna, who succeeded to the gaddi 
of Amber in S. 1445 (a.d. 1389). Ronrth in descent from Baloji was 
Shaikhji, who received his name in compliment to a miracle-working 
Muhammadan Saint to whose prayers the childless Chief was supposed 
to be indebted for the birth of his son. Shaikhji became the ancestor 
of a numerous race, who under the name of Shaikhawut, occupy an 
important part of Rajputana, nearly 10,000 miles in area. Shaikhji 
threw off the control of the Amber princes, and discontinued the tribute, 
making the Shaikhawut colonies distinct from the parent State. The 
Shaikhawuts, however, are now tributary to Jaipur; this supremacy of 
Amber over the Confederated States recommenced in the time of Jai 
Singh II. (1699-1743), 

The Khetri family belongs to the tribe of Sadhanis or Chieftans of 
northern Shaikhawati. The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the 
third son of Rayasil, the first Raja amongst the sons of Shaikhji. His 
descendant, Sadhu, wrested Khetri and its dependencies from the Tiiars, 
and his offspring assuming their father’s name as a patronymic are called 
Sadhani. The rent-roll of the State is said to be about £45,000 a year, 

THE MIHT 

The mint has not been worked since the year a.d. 1869. Gold was 
not coined in this State. 

SILYER COINAGE 

’■ The only coin of this State which I have been able to procure is the 
one struck in the name of Muhammad Shah ’Alam. It was introduced 
into circulation between the years 1759 and 1786. See Plate VII. fig. 16. 


6 
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Insceittion. 

Obrersc. Oj L^s^ia ^JLs 

t r jb jJU 

SiMa sdhh Mr an zad zataede Allah hdmi-ad~din MnJiammai Bhdh 
^Alam Mdshdlij 12. 

the help of God, the defender of the religion of Muhammad, 
Shah ’i^Iam the king struck coin as the Sahib kiran, 12.’’ 

Symbol. above the Jih of sdMl (the Chhata or umbrella). 

Bevel se. Aiwj 

Bafiah 38 juliis mainianat mdnus zarah {JAhetri ?). 
'^‘Struck at (Bhetri ?) in the 38th year of his fortunate reign.” 

Symbols, above the h of the word zarab and by the side of 

the 3 of the 38. This mark ^ in the curl of the s of juUs, 

COPPER COINAGE 

In Prinsep’s Useful Tables'^ a copper coin weighing 252 grains is 
mentioned. 


^ Page 63. 
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CAPITAL BU'IILr 

The area of this State is 2,225 square miles. The population, in 
1891, was 295,675, or 133 persons per square mile. The reyenue is 
about £60,000 a year. 

Eundi is one of the States comprehended by the name ‘‘HaraotiV’ 
“ the country of the Haras,” the other State being Kotah. The Chumbul 
separates these countries from one another. The Haras are one of the 
most important of the 24 Chohan Sac’ha; they descend from Anuraj, 
son of Manik Eai, king of Ajmere, who in a.d. 685 sustained the first 
shock of the Islamite arms. The Chohans were one of the most illus¬ 
trious pf the 36 royal races of India. 

In A.n. 1342, Eao Heva took the Bandii valley from the Minas, 
founded the city of Bundi, and styled the country Haravati or Haraoti. 
Por a long period Bundi was in some respects subject to Mewar, but 
Eao Surjun, who succeeded to the gaddi in a.d. 1533, received a mag¬ 
nificent bribe from Akbar to throw ofi the remnant of his allegiance to 
Mewar, and to foUow the victorious ear of the Mughal. Akbar granted 
to the Chief the title of ‘‘Eao Eaja of Bundi.” The partition of the 
country into the two States of Bundi and Kotah, took place in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, Kotah being granted to Madhu Singh, 
the second son of the Eao Eaja. Bundi was one of the first Eajput 
States to form an alliance with the British Government; Major Tod 
conducted the treaty in the Pebruary of 1818. 

THE MIKT 

The officials of the State say that the mint has existed from time 
immemorial, but I have been unable to find any Bundi coins of an earlier 
date than Shah ’Alam’s time. Ho gold coins have been struck. The 
rupee of the year is known as the “Hall” rupee (present one). The 
Gdrah sanaJi rupee, or rupee of the 11th year, has Sanah 11 stamped on 
it; this rupee is used chiefly for charitable purposes, weddings, etc.; 
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as it is of less value than the Hali coin a small sum is saved by its use, 
while an equally good name for liberality is obtained. In a letter from 
the Tolitical Agent at the Court to the Agent to the Governor-General 
for Eajputana, dated April 18th, 1870, bTo. 29, F, it is stated that both 
the Mdli rupee and the Gdrali weighed Ilf mashas. The Hall 

coin is reported to have contained i a masha of alloy, while the Garah 
sanah contained one masha of alloy. 

In 1819, Mr. Wilder, the Political Agent at Ajmere, reported to 
Government that the Fundi rupee was current in Ajmere, and that 
a debased Bundi rupee "was in circulation about Ujjain. By the xissay 
Tables it appears that the comage was reformed in 1825, 

BTODI GOINS FROM PRINSEFS TABLES^ 

Name Weight Piire contents Value of 100 

Rupee of 1819 171.56 152.26 92.273 

Rupee of 1825 172.82 163.46 98.62® 

SILVER COINAGE 

1. The old Hall rupee, said to have been coined early in the time 
of Shah 'Alam (a.d. 1759-1786), but stiR in circulation. See Plate YIII. 
fig. 1. 

Iksceiption. 

Obverse. jJLc 

Bihlca mMbdralc sdJiih Idrdn sdny Shah ^Alam. 
Auspicious coin of Shah ’Alam, the second Sahib kiran (lord of the 
fortunate conjunction of planets).” 

Reverse. ^ ^ .... 

Zaral ....(?) sanah 16 (and others) julhs maimanat mdnus. 
Struck at .... in the 16th year of his fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. A triple bow and a flower 

Value. 16 annas Imperial. 

W eight 171 grains. 


page 53 
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nipco struck in the name of xikbar Shah II. Struck after 
the year 1806 and up to the year 1859. See Plate VIII. fig. 3. 

Insceiptioii. 

Obverse. ^ jU Jji 

Sihka muUralc sahib kirdn sdny Muhammad AUar Shah Udshdh gM%\. 
Auspicious coin of the second sahib liiTan (lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of planets), the noble monarch Muhammad Akbar the king.” 

Eeyerse. 

Zdfab sawai Bundish (?) sanah 10 (and others) maimunat mdniis. 
‘Struck at sawai Eundi in the 10th year of his fortunate reign.” 
Symbols. A small jhaj’ over the u of JTirdn on the obverse. On 
the reverse, a triple bow, with the central loop pointed or rounded 
(pointed in the coin of sanah 10). 

Value. 16 annas Imperial. Weight. About 170 grains. 

3. Garah sanah rupee. See Plate VIII. fig. 2. 

Inscription. As in Eo. 2. 

Symbols. Ho jhar on the obverse; on the reverse the triple bow 
has a rounded central loop, and the* phulli. 

Value. 14i annas. Weight. 168 grains. 

4. Earn Shahi. These coins were first struck in 1859. See Plate 

VIII. fig. 4. 

IjSrSCEIPTION. 

On the obverse, in English: “Victoria Queen,” and the a.b. date. 
The English numerals are sometimes reversed (8581). 

Eeversc. In Hagari— 

Hanffega hhahta Biindiga Mama SinJiahj and the Samvat year (1843). 

“ The worshipper of Eangega, the Lord of Bundi, Earn Singh.” 

Value. 16 annas Imperial. Weight. About ITOJ grains. 

5. Katar Shahi rupee. First ooinod in 1886. See Plate VIII. fig, 5. 
Iksceipxion. 

Obverse. In English: “Queen Victoria.” 

Symbol. The dagger. 
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Eeverse. In Mgarf— 

Bi(,ndtga Mama Sinlia, and the Samvat year, 1843. 

Value. 16 annas Imperial. "Weight. 165 grains. ^ 

COPPER COINAGE 

1. Old Eundf coins. See Plate VIII. fig. 6. 

Inscription. As in No. 2 silver coin, but with symbols as in No. 3 
silver coin. 

Weight. There are irregularly square, and well-fashioned circular 
pieces (the latter are rare) weighing 270-4 grains, and square pieces 
weighing 135 grains. 

Value. In Prinsep’s time 1830), 32 of the larger coins went 

to the rupee. 


2. Modern Bundi paisa, coined since 1859. See Plate VIII. fig. 7. 
Inscription. As in the silver coin No. 4. 

Weight. The average weight of the coins issued in a.d. 1865 is 
270 grains, while that of those issued in 1877 is only 170 grains. 
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CilPITAL KOTAH 

This State has an area of 3803 square miles, a population (in 1891) 
of 526,267, or 138 persons per square mile, and a revenue of above 
£294,000 a year. 

The Kotah is a Junior branch of the JBundi family. Lieut.-Colonel 
Tod states (Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, Yol. ii. p. 466) that 
Shah Jehan, Emperor of India, bestowed Kotah and its dependencies 
(a portion of the ancient Eundi kingdom), on Madhu Singh, the second 
son of Eao Euttun of Eundf, for his distinguished gallantry in the 
battle of Biirhanpur.^ 

Ehim Singh, who reigned from a.d. 1705 to 1720, was the first to 
bear the title of Maharao. 

The Kotah State owes its prosperity almost entirely to Zalim Singh, 
a Eajput of the Jhala tribe, who was for long regent and ruler (in 
everything but name) of the State. Luring the brilliant and eventful 
period which preceded the acknowledgment of the British as the para¬ 
mount power in India, when every province from the Granges to the 
ocean was agitated by warlike demonstrations, the Eegent’s camp was 
the focus of intelligence. Eor the important services he rendered to 
the British Government, the sovereignty of the four districts which he 
rented from Holkar was granted to him; he would, however, only accept* 
the reward in the name of his Master, the Maharao. Tod calls the 
Eegent the Machiavelli of Eajast’han. 

The treaty between this State and the Government was concluded 
at Lehli on Lecember 26th, 1817, and in the March of the next year 
two supplemental articles were agreed to. 

THE MINT 

Formerly there were three Kotah mints, located at Kotah-city, Jhalra 
Patan, and at Gangroun (Gdgraun). In 1870 the Political Agent re- 

1 If the Kotah State were established while Sh§h Jehhn was Emperor, it must 
have been separated from Bhndi after the year a.d. 1628. Various writers, howeyer, 
say tliat this state was founded in the time of Jehhngir, in or about the year 1620 or 1625. 
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ported to the GoTomment that there was only one mint in the State- 
that at Kotah-city. The Eotah officials seem to think that the mint 
was estabhshed when the kingdom was founded, but this is most im¬ 
probable, and I have been unable to eoUeot any Kotah coins of an earHer 

date than Shah ’Alamos time. ^ 

In^ 1819 Mr. 'Wilder reported that the Zotah rupee was current in 
the Ajmere district. 

^ On August 1st, 1823, Major J. Caulfield, Agent in Haraoti, wrote 
Ub 0 ows. ‘In Zotah there exists an nsage that the currency should 
Buffer a depreciation of one per cent, on the third year after its issue, 
sm continue at that rate during the reign of the sovereign : on the 
accession of has successor it suffers a further annual fractional- depreciation. 

w c operates to bnng the whole of the circulating medium into the 
Jnint tor re-coinage.’^ 

+ 1 , jPiinsep wrote his book, between the years 1833 and 1838 

fi ree mints were supposed to turn out about 36 lakhs a year, he 
reported that the currency had not been debased. 

In 1870 gold, silver, and copper were all being coined. 

The coins of the State are now pretty weU confined to the Kotah 

district in their circulation, but formerly they were current over a much 
larger area. 

He m„k rfae.ei.fi, aipfea... „ i, „„.ti„o, 

defied rf ttee P.lM.s." i. ...iWi- « W i, 

also found on some of the coins. 

e ene s ansiag ont of money operations in ae market.” Tho 

currency is said not to hare been debased at any period. 

GOLD COINAGE 

Gold was foimerly coined in largo amounts, and the muhrs were 

— corns when Prinsep wrote. Gold was also being issued in 187a 

are now very rarely mot with; I have been unable to ascertain 
when specimens were last struck. 
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The gold coins corresponded with the rupees of the period in which 
they wei’c issued and hore the same inscriptions. See Plate VIII. figs. 8, 


9, and 10, but in 

gold. 





Assay Table 


€ 

Desciiption 

Weight 

Pure contents in 100 parts 

Pure contents in grains 

Sanah 1 to 18 

167.08 

95.8 

160.12 

Sanah 19 

166.72 

98*2 

163.68 


SILVER COINAGE 

1. Coin struck in the name of Shah ’i^lam. See Plate YIII. fig. 8. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 4 — 

8ilcka muhdrak Iddshdh ghd%i Shah lahdclur* 

“Auspicious coin of the noble monarch Shah ’Alam bahadur.’’ 

Symbols. Pour dots over the sh and 7i of BddsMh. 

Reverse. 

Zardb samh juliis maimanat rndniis (sanah 47 on a specimen in my 
cabinet). 

“ Struck in the 47th year of his fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. The triple bow, the flower, and a small star over the 
word sanah. 

Weight. 171 grains. 

2. Coin struck in the name of Muhammad Bfdar Bakht (1788), See 
Plate VIII. fig. 10. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. aC*3 

Sikka muhdnak hddshdh ghdzi MuhawMud Shah iahdduf. 

“ Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah bahadur.” 

Reverse. As in lllo. 1, but no small cross over the word sanah. The 
specimen in my collection is of sanah 6. 

Weight. 175 grains. 

3. Silver coins struck in the name of the Queen. They are the 

nazr rupee, ordinary rupee, eight-anna, four-anna, and two-anna pieces. 
See Plate VIII. fig. 9, and figs. 13, 14, 15, and 16 for the sizes of 
average coins. # 
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Inscription . 

Obverse. ^ 

Zarah Kotah small Julus maimmiat mdniis 

“ Struck at Kotali in tke year of th,e fortunate reign of. ^ 
Symbols. Tkc triple bow, tbe flower, and a cross below tbc bow. 

Ecvcrac. r AL. 

Malikah mu’azzamah Inglistan bdislidh gUzi, 2. 

‘^Her Majesty of England, tlie victorious monarcli, 2. 

Symbol. A cross over Inglistan, 

■Weight. Of both rupees 175.8 grains (IM- mashas), and of the 

smaller pieces in proportion. 

Value. The same as the Imperial rupee. The coins are said to be 


of pure silver. 

Table of Silver Coins 


Description 

Weiglit 

Toiicli 

Pure contents 

Value of 100 

Kotab, Old Rupee 
Rupee of 1825 
Preseut Rupee 

172.65 

174,02 

175.8 

97.3 
j 97.5 

167.97 

169.67 

101.803 

102,830 


COPPER COINAGE 


1. Inscription as in No. 1 silver coins. See Plate VIII. fig. 11. 
Weight. 275 to 278 grains. 

Prinsep' gives the former weight (but I have specimens weighing 
278 grains), and adds that the coins were current in Kotah and Ajmore, 
and that 34 went to a rupee. 

2. A coin with the same inscription as No. 3 silver com. See Plate 
VIII. flg. 12. This coin is exceedingly wcU struck and fashioned. 

Weight. About 282 grains. 

Both the above mentioned copper coins are square, the former very 

irregularly so. 


1 Useful TahUs, p. 63. 
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JHlLAWAE 

CAPITAL JHALEA PA'TAN 


Area, 3043 square miles. Eevenue, about £152,500. Population in 
1891, 343,601, or 113 persons per square mile. 

TMs state, originally a part of Kotah, was founded by Maharaj-Eana 
Madan Singli on tbe 8tli of April, 1837. Madan Singb, a son of Madho 
Singh, ascended the gaddf at Jhalra Patan, on Baisakh Sudi the 3rd, 
S. 1894, or the 11th of July, a.d. 1837. 

The following is a list of the Chiefs since the foundation of the 
kingdom to the present day:— 

Came to the Gaddi Died 

1. Maharaj-Eana Madan Singh. ^ A.n. 1837, July 11th. 1847, July 1st. 

Baisakh Sudi 3rd, Asarh Badi 8th, 

• S. 1894. S. 1904. 

2. Maharaj-Eana Prithi Singh, a.d. 1847, July 15th. 1875, Aug. 29th. 

(Legitimate son of Madan Asarh Sudi 4th, Bhadon Badi 13, 

Singh.) S. 1904. S. 1932. 

3. Maharaj-Eana Zalim Singh, a.d. 1877, June 15th. Kowliving 1892 

(An adopted son of Prithi Asarh Badi 8th. 

Singh.) „ S. 1933. (Pro¬ 

claimed on the day 
of Prithi Singh’s 
death.) 


THE MIHT 

In the days when Jhalawar formed part of the kingdom of Kotah, 
a mint, at which the coins of the latter-named State were struck, was 
located at Patan. The coins from the Kotah mints were then current 
throughout the territory (see Kotah). 

The only mint in the state is at Jhalra Patan. 

^ Grandson of Zalim Singh the famous Kotah minister and regent, see p. 91. 
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GOLD COINAGE 

No gold coins Lave eyer been struck in the State. 

SILYEE COINAGE 

m 

Tbe coins of tke State are tbe rupee, eigkt-anna, four-anna, and two- 
anna pieces. 

There are two distinct types of coin in circulation. The pieces of 
both types are known as the ^‘Madan Shahi,” and for the sake of dis¬ 
tinction I designate them as the “old Madan Shahi” and the “new 
Madan Shahi.” The old Madan Shahi coins were first struck in 
A.n. 1837, and the issue of them was continued until the end of the year 
1857, when the new coins were introduced. Coins of the old pattern 
were issued yearly, the coins of each year being distinguished by the 
“ sanat,” which range from sanah 1 to sanah 21, corresponding with 
the Samyat years 1894 to 1914. The new Madan Shahi coins were 
first issued after the Mutiny, in 1857. On them also the “sanah” has 
been regularly stamped from 1 to 34, corresponding to the years 
A.n. 1857 to 1891, or Samyat years 1914 to 1948. The last year, 
“sanah 34,” since the issue of coins bearing the Queen’s name, com¬ 
menced on July 3rd, 1890, and terminated on July 22nd, 1891. 

The pieces issued in the year then running its course are called 
“hali” (the present one), to distinguish them from the Madan Shahi 
coins of former years. The local names of the coins of the year are 
“H£i rupee,” “Mali ath anni,” “Mali chon anni,” and “Mali do anni.” 
The rupee of the year just passed is called “ summeh ka rupia.” These 
names were introduced in the times when any rupee or coin of the State, 
save those issued in the current yeai', were charged with a “butta” or 
“ exchange rate.” The custom of butta, now abolished, caused the coins 
to be returned yearly to the mint for re-stamping, a process which was 
a considerable source of revenue to the State. The highest butta ever 
charged is said to have been 12 annas per cent. 

In consequence of the custom of butta, it is very difficult to obtain 
specimens of the earlier issues. 

Eoth the old and the new Madan Shahi coins bear only parts of the 
inscriptions found on the dies, and all the pieces of different values 
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in an issue are, and were always, struck from a stamp or die of the 
same magnitude- The dies were and are very roughly cut, and the 
coins of the State are very poor. 

L The old Madan Shahi coins (1837 to 1857) bear the following in¬ 
scription (see Plate IX. fig. 1) in the Persian character: 

Obverse. 

Sihlca Mubdrah hddshdh ghmi Muhammad Bhdh haJiddur. 

“ Auspicious coin of the noble monarch Muhammad Shah bahadur.” 

He verse. C—^ AlwJ 

Sanah 2, (1 to 21) julhs maimanat mdnhs zarah Jlidldwdr, 
Struck at Jhalawar in the 2nd year of his fortunate reign. 

The composition of the coins is said to have been 11 niashas of silver 
and two rattis of khar or alloy. 

"Weight. The weight of the rupee is said to have been llj- mashas. 
The specimen in my collection weighs 166 grains. The weight of the 
smaller pieces was in due proportion, viz., and ^ of the weight of 

the rupee. 

The value of the original old Madan Shahi rupee was 1 rupee 10 annas 
“kull-dar,” but as years passed on the quality of the silver used at the 
mint is said to have deteriorated, and in the year 1870 the Political 
Agent at the Court reported to Government that the value of the rupee 
was only 15 annas “kull-dar.” As, however, he also reported that the 
weight of the rupee was then 11| mashas, and that the coins of the 
State were made of pure silver, his information was probably valueless. 


2. The new Madan Shdhi coins (1857 to the present day) have the 
following inscription (see Plate IX. figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5) in the Persian 
character: 

Obverse. 

Malihah-mu^azzamah Victoria hddshdh Inglistdn, 
‘‘Her Majesty Victoria Queen of England.” 

Eeverse. j\^\^ ^ 

Sanah 3. (1 to Si) julhs maimanat rndniis zarah Jhdldiodr. 
“ Struck at Jhalawar in the third year of her fortunate reign.” 
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Symbols on tbe reverse. Pancb paliliri ka jliar. Pancli pakbri ki 
pbiilli. 



± 


m m 


Assay. Said to be tbe same as of tbe old coin. 


Weight. Of tbe rupee, wbicb is a smaller and thicker coin than 
tbe old one, 175 gi^ains, and of tbe smaller pieces in exact proportion. 

Value. Tbe value fluctuates from 1 to 10 pies per rupee, depending 
much upon tbe rate of tbe bundis or native cheques. Sometimes tbe 
value of tbe rupee of tbe State is only equal to that of tbe Imperial 
rupee, it is never less, and is sometimes as much as 4 per cent, higher 
than that of tbe Imperial coin. 


COPPER COINAGE 

Tbe copper coins are oblong or squarish masses, and arc badly stamped. 
They are known as tbe ^‘Madan Sbabi paisa” or ^^Madan Sbabi taka.” 
There bare been two cbstinct issues of copper coins corresponding to tbe 
two types of silver pieces. Tbe old coin was issued in 1837 and bad 
tbe same inscription as tbe old Madan Sbabi rupee. Tbe issue of it 
was continued yearly until 1857, tbe ‘‘sanab” being changed each year, 
as in tbe ease of tbe silver coins. Tbe new coin, now in circulation 
(see Plate IX. fig. 6), was first issued in A.n. 1857. Copper coins arc 
minted every year. Tbe coins of tbe present issue bear tbe “san^” 
1 to 34, as in tbe case of tbe silver coins which correspond with them, 
sanab 1” corresponding to tbe latter part of tbe year a.d. 1857. Tbe 
coins bear tbe same inscription as‘the new Madan SbaM rupees, and tbe 
same symbols. Tbe average weight of tbe specimens is about 280 grains. 

Tbe value of tbe copper coins is constantly fluctuating, formerly tbe 
rate was 23 takas to a Madan Sbabi rupee, but at tbe present time (end 
of A.D. 1891) it is 34 takas to tbe rupee. 

Tbe copper coins of tbe State are now made from plates of copper 
obtained from Bombay. 














JAISALMEE 


CAPITAL JAISALMEE 

Jaisalmer has an area of 16,039 square miles. The population in 
1891 was 115,701, or 7 persons per square mile. The revenue is 
stated to he about £10,000 a year, a very small one considering the 
area, but to be accounted for by the fact that the greater portion 
of the land belongs to the feudal chiefs related to the ruling family. 
This tract of country was comprehended, in ancient days, under the 
term Marusthali,” the desert of India. 

The ruling family is of the Yadu race, whose power was paramount 
in India 3,000 years ago. The Yadus settled in the desert in the 8th 
century, where Tumiote was the first seat of their power. Lodorva, 
an ancient city 10 miles north-west of the present city of Jaisalmer, 
was for many years the capital of the dynasty, but, soon after the 
foundations of Jaisalmer were laid (a.d. 1156), it was abandoned. 

Subbul Singh was the first of the princes of Jaisalmer who held his 
dominions as a fief of the Muhammadan Empire. 

In December, 1818, a treaty of perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interests was concluded between the East India Company and 
the Maharawul Mul Eaj. The date shows that this State was one of 
the last to be received under the protection of the British Government. 


LIST OF THE JAISALMEE CHIEFS FEOM 1722 


Hame 


Date of ascending the Gaddi 


1. Akhey Singh (Akhaya Sinha) 

2. Mill Eaj 

3. Gaj Singh 

4. Eanjit Singh 

5. Bcnial Singh 
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THE MIHT 

The mint was established in the year a.d. 1756 by Maharawnl Akhey 
Singh. Before the issue of the local currency the Muhammad ShaM coins 
were the cii’culating medium. ^ 

Mul Kaj, who succeeded Akhey Singh, obtained a farman from the 
Imperial Court sanctioning the coinage, which up to that time had been 
issued in defiance of orders from Hehli. 

The Akhey Shahf coins were originally very pure. They contained 
only 2i per cent, of alloy, but the issue gradually deteriorated until the 
alloy reached as much as 12 per cent. 

The original weight of the Akhey Shahi rupee was 168.75 grains, 
or 10^ mashas of the old Jaisalmer tola, each masha being equal to 
16 grains. The coin consisted of 164.53 grains of silver and 4.22 grains 
of alloy. When the amount of alloy was increased the weight of the 
coin remained nominally at the old standard. Thakur Eesri Singh, who 
for some years managed the Jaisalmer affairs, tried to restore the purity 
of the cuxToncy by lessening the alloy, but as he at the same time re¬ 
duced the weight of the coin he found it was distrusted, and he was 
obliged to abandon the issue of the light coins. His rupee weighed 
162i grains, being composed of 1584 grains of silver and four grains 
of alloy. 

The coins have always been known as the Akhey Shahi’’ from 
their first issue to the present day. They were formerly current through¬ 
out Sind, Bhawulpur, MuUani, Jhalore, and the Jaisalmer territory j they 
are now almost restricted to the latter. 

GOLD COINAGE 

Ho gold coins were issued before the year a.d. 1860. The gold coins 
now in use are the muhr, half-muhr, quarter-muhr, and one-eighth of 
a muhr. See Plate IX. fig. 8, but in gold, for the inscription, and figs. 
9, 10, 11, and 12, for the sizes of average coins. 

Inscription as in silver coins Ho, 2. 

Assay. The pieces are said to be of pure gold. 

Weight. Of the muhr 167 grains, and of the smaller pieces in 
proportion. 
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SILVER COIIIAGE 

1. Coins struck in the name of Muhammad Shah; the pieces are the 
rupee, eight-anna, and four-anna. See Plate IX. fig. 7. 

Inscription. 

Obverse, tier ^ 

S'llcica muhdralc sdhih Mrdn sdny Muhammad Bhdh Iddshdh ghd%i 1152. 

“Auspicious coin of the 2nd sahib kiran (lord of the fortunate con¬ 
junction of planets) the victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah, a.h. 1152.” 

Symbols. Circles of dots, the Hindi numerals in the n of Mrdn on 
some of the coins. 

Eeverse. ^ 

Banah 22 juliis maimanat mdnus, 

“In the 22nd year of his fortunate reign.” 

The year 22 was copied from the Behli Muhammad Shahi rupee, 
which was taken as the model for the original Akhey Shahi coin. 

Symbols. Circles of dots, these marks of the mint- 

master under the word sanah, 

2. Coins struck in the Queen’s name. See Plate IX. fig. 8, and figs. 
16, 13, and 14, for the sizes of the smaller pieces. 

The coins of this issue are the rupee, eight-anna, four-anna, and two- 
aima bits. They were introduced in the year 1860 (S. 1917), but were 
not brought into circulation until the year 1863. They are also called 
Akhey Shahi. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. 

B'ikha muldrah IngUstdn Viotoria formdn rawdi malijeah mu^azzanah 

rafiud-darajah 

“Auspicious coins of Victoria lawful Queen of England, Her Majesty’s 
ally ” 

Symbols. Circles of dots. 
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E,everse, J\^ L^j*a ^ -0“^ 

SmiaJi 22 fidus maimanat mdnus zaral ddr-al-riydsat Jaisalmer, 
Struck (coin) in the liousc of Government Jaisalmer in tke 22n(i 
year of her fortunate reign” (should he the 24th year, the numerals 22 
verc probably continued from an earlier coin). 

Symbols. Circles of dots, the Palam (sacred bird), which was intro¬ 
duced for luck, as in former times the Palam gave a very auspicious 
omen to the Jaisalmer people; and the chhata or royal umbrella. 

Weight. Of the rupee 102i- grains, and of the smaller coins in pro¬ 
portion. 

Value. Of the rupee 16 annas Imperial. 

COPPER COINAGE 

The only copper coin ever made in this State was the ^‘Dodia,” which 
is still in circulation. It was first struck in Samvat 1716 (a.i). 1660), 
and a further issue was made in Samvat 1893. The Eaj officials say 
that these coins were only made during these two years. The coins 
bear a pattern on both surfaces, the marks appear to me to be not 
unlike those on the Mewar paisa (Bhingla), see page 13 and Plate II. 
fig. 8. The maihs on the coins are said, by the Eaj officials, to be 
without signification. See Plate IX. fig. 15. 

Value. Porty of these small pieces go to an anna, they are used 
instead of kauris (cowries). N 

Weight. -About 18 to 20 grains. 














ALWAR CURRENCIES 

























ALWAE 


«' 

CAPITAL ALmE 

TMs State Las an area of 3051 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by tbe British District of Gurgaon, the Bawal pargana of Eahha 
State, and the Kot Kasim pargana of Jaipur; on the east by the Bhartpiir 
State and Gurgaon district; on the south and west by the State of 
Jaipui'. The revenue is about £232,000 a year. In 1891 the population 
was 767,786, or 252 persons per square mile. 

Originally the State consisted of a number of petty Ohiefships, which, 
till the middle of the last century, owed allegiance to Jaipur and Bhart- 
pur. The founder of the Maharaja’s family was Pratap Singh, a Karuka 
Eajput, who at first possessed hut two villages and a half, Machaii being 
one of them. During the minority of the Maharaja of Jaipur, and while 
Jats, Mughals, and Marathas were contending with each other, he suc¬ 
ceeded, between a.d. 1771 and 1776, in establishing independent power 
in the greater part of the territory which forms the southern portion 
of the present State. In the war carried on by Mirza Majif Khan 
against the Jats, he united his forces at an opportune moment with 
those qf the former, and aided him in defeating the enemy at Barsana 
and at Dig. As a reward for his services he obtained the title of 
Eao Eaja, and a sanad authorizing him to hold Machari direct. In 
1776 he took advantage of the weakness of Bhartpur, to wrest from 
the Jats the town, and fort of Alwar. His brethren ‘ of the Karuka 
clan then acknowleged him as their Chief. At the commencement of 
the Marathi war of 1803-6, BakhMwar Singh allied himself with the 
British Government. After the campaign, the Britivsh Government con¬ 
ferred on him the northern part of the present State. In 1803 the 
Chief accepted the protection of the British Government, and a treaty 
of alliance was concluded, on the basis that Alwar should pay no tribute, 
but that the troops of the State should be at the service of the Govern¬ 
ment when required. 
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The Chief had the title of Eao-Baja, hut at the jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress the title of Maharaja was conferred on the present ruler. 

LIST OF THE CHIEFS FKOM FOUKDATION OF GADDI TO DATE 


Name 

1. Pratap Singh 

(Son of Pao Mahahhat Sinj 

2. Bakhta war Singh 
(An adopted son) 

3. Bani Singh 

(Fephew and adopted son) 

4. Sheodan Singh 
(Son of Bani Singh) 

5. Mangal Singh, G.C.S.I. 


Date of birth 

Date of accession 

Date 4 >f death 

A.D. 1741 

1772^ 

1791 

;h) 



A.D. 1776 

1791 

1815 

A.D. 1809 

1815 

1857 

A.D. 1846 

1857 

1874 

A.n. -- 

1874 

Fow living 

family, there being no direct heir.) 


THE MIFT 

Only one mint was worked in this State. The mint was located at 
Eajgarh. It was opened in the year 1772. Silver coins were issnod 
every year nntil 1876, when an arrangement was made for the rupee 
of the State to he struck at the Calcutta mint, the Maharaja being 
willing, in the interests of his people, to forego the honour and glory 
of using the coins wrought at his own mint. Since the year 1877, 
when the first coins were made for the State at the Calcutta mint, 
a few rupees have been made once a year at the Pajgarh mint as a 
matter of form, these are kept in the Tosha khana at Alwar, and arc 
not circulated. 

Gold has never been coined in the State. Befom the year 1877 the 
coins were called the Bio Sabi,” both nazr and ordinary rupees were 
regularly coined. 

SILVEE COINAGE 

Before the year 1877, the coins of the State were the inpee, eight- 
anna, and four-anna bits, since that date no coin of less value than the 
rupee has been made. The last eight-anna and four-anna pieces w^ere, how- 


1 Year of building the Eiijgarh Fort. 
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over, struck in the year 1852, (For sizes of the eight-anna and four- 
anna hits, see Plate X. hgs. 2 and 8.) 

1. Coins of Eao Eaja Pratap Singh. See Plate X. fig. 1. 

Inscbiption. 

Obverse. jjU uJjl^ 

SiMa Mubdrah Iddshdh glidzi Shah ^A'lam, 

“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alani.’’ 

Eeverse. 

Zarah Rdjgarh sanah jiiliis maimanat mdniis, 

“Struck at Eajgarh in the second year of his fortunate reign.’’ 

Symbols. Eots to fill in the intervals. 

"Weight. This is put down as 173-5 grains, and the pure contents 
at 167.23 grains by the Calcutta Assay Tables. The intrinsic value of 
100 rupees was stated to be 101.353 Imperial rupees. The rupees I 
have seen weigh about 1711- grains. 

2. Pratap Singh’s second issue. See Plate X. fig. 3. 

The pieces are the rupee, eight-anna and four-anna bits. 

Inscription, the same as on the former coin. My specimen bears 

date samh 19 (a.d. 1791). 

Symbols. Obverse. over the h of IddsMh. 

Eeverse. A jhar above the word sanah, the tip of the 
jhar directed downwards. Eots to fill in the spaces. 

Weight. This is said by the Calcutta mint authorities to be the same 
as in Xo. 1, but I have not met with a specimen above I7l|- grains in 
weight. 

The above-mentioned coins were also used during the reign of Eakhta- 
?war Singh. 

3i Bani Singes coins. See Plato X. fig. 5. 

iNSCjaiPTion. 

Obverse. trif jlAjb 4—^1^ 

Sikha mubdrak Iddshdh ghdzi Muhammad Bahadur Shdh, 1261. 

“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Muhammad Bahadur Shah, 
A.n. 1261.” 
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Symbols. under the shah of hddslidk; by the word 

muldmJc ; over the h of Iddshdh. 

Reverse. The same inscription as in hTo. 1. 

Symbols. A jhar placed horizontally over the word mnah^ and dots. 

Weight. 174 grains. ^ 

This coin was in circulation during the hrst two years of the reign 
of Sheodan Singh. 

4. Sheodan Singh’s coins. See Plate X. fig. 10. These were intro¬ 
duced in the year 1859^ and coined up to the year 1874. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. Jljb 

Ilalikali mu^azzmmli tahlit nashin ddr-d-saUanat Inglistdn 
sihhah muldrah sanah ^Iswy^ 1867. 

^‘Auspicious coin of Her Majesty the Queen, England the seat of 
Empire, in the year of Jesus 1867.” 

Symbols. The chhata, or royal umbrella; a jhar with three points 
on one side; a small jhar under the word mu^a%%amah\ a circle of dots 
over the word muldrak ; a small jhar over Inglistdn, 

Eoversc. o'l,-- 

„ ^ y ^ 

^ard Edjgarh MdhdrdjddMrdj MaMrao rdj sri sawdi 
Sheodan Singh hahddur sanah 10 julus. 

“Struck at Eajgarh in the 10th year of the reigu of the great king 
Maharao-raj Sheodan Singh.” 

Symbols. The chhata, the jhar, and a small second jhar over the 
word sawdi^ also a badly formed jhar at the lower paid; of the coin.^ 

Weight. 174 grains. 

5. H.H, the Maharaja Mangal Singh’s coins, a.d. 1874-1876. See 
Plate X. fig. 12. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. The same inscription as on Xo. 4, but with the date 
altered. 

1 For the unusual arrangement of the inscription (in two directions on each surface) 
see the fisrure. 
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Symbols. ITo clihata, no jbar oyer the word a%zamah^ a circle of 
dots over muldrah, a badly executed jhar under Inglistdn. 

Reverse, t 

MaJiarao-rdj sawdi Mangal Singh haliddar zarah Hdjgarli sanah julhs I. 

Struck at Eajgarb. in tlic first year of tlic reign of Mabarao-raj 
Mangal Singh.” 

Symbols. A jhar placed transversely, a one-sided jhar by the side 
of the word julhs. 

Weight. 174 grains. 

6. Mangal Singh’s coin, 1877 to the year 1888. See Plato X. fig. 11. 
These coins are milled and are made at the Calcutta mint. 

IxSCitlPTION. 

Obverse. ‘Wictoria Empress,” in English. The Queen’s head. 

Reverse—in the centre. 

Mahdrdo-rdj sawdi Mangal Singh lahddwr^ 1880. 

In the border “One rupee,” and ‘^Alwar State” in English. Two 
jhars, each of 15 branches. 

Weight. 180 grains. 

7. Coin of Mangal Singh, 1888 to the present day. See Plate X. 
fig. 13. 

Inscription. 

Obverse the same as in Xo. 6. 

Reverse—in the centre, t^^it 

Mahdrdj srz sawdi Mangal Singh lahddw, 1891. 

(The Maharaja’s Title.) 

The border as in Xo. 6. 

Weight. 180 grains. 

Assay and value of the coins. The Rajgarh rupee weighed 11 mashas. 
The original coin contained 10 mashas 5i- rattis of silver, and 2i- rattis of 
copper. In A.D. 1860 (8. 1917) Capt. Impey, the Political Agent, altered 
the composition to 10 mashas SI- rattis of silver, and 4|- rattis of copper. 

In 1864 (S. 1921) the Chief again changed the composition, and 
issued coin composed of 10 mashas 2 rattis of silver, and 6 rattis of copper. 
In 1866 (S. 1923) the Chief altered the coin back to the original standard. 
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A liiLii(lrecI original E.ajgarli rupees contained 97.2' l)y weiglit of silver, 
and 2.14 by "weight of copper. The Imperial rupee contains 91.3 by 
weight of silver, and 8.13 by weight of copper. According to Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables^ the weight of the rupee was 173.75 grains; the pure 
contents were put down as 167.23 grains; the assay as Br. 11; th^ touch 
as 96.2. The value of 100 rupees in Imperial money was, in Prinsep’s 
time, 101.353, The additional exchange rate of the Eajgarh coin is 
said to have varied at different times from 1 to 7 rupees Imperial. 

The assay and weight of the Alwar coins made at; Calcutta is the 
same as that of the Imperial coins. 

COPPER COIKAGE 

The copper coin of the State is known as the “Eao S£ii Taka,” 

1. Pratap Singh’s coin. See Plate X. fig. 4. 

Insceiptiox. 

Obverse. 

Muhammad ^Alam Shah Iddshdh ghd%L 
The victorious Emperor Muhammad ’Alam Shah.” 

Eeverse, As in the silver pieces Xo. 1. 

"Weight. 281 grains. 

2. Bakhtawar Singh’s coin, a.d. 1791-1815. See Plate X. fig. 6. 

Obverse. As in Xo. 1, with the addition of the words siMa muhdrah. 

Eeverse. The same as in Xo. 1. 

Weight. 290 grains. 

3. Bani Singh’s coin, 1815-1857. See Plate X. fig. 7. 

Obverse. 

Muhammad hahddur Shah Iddshdh gJidzi. 

‘‘The victorious Emperor Muhammad Shah bahadur.” 

Eeverse. As in Xo. 1. 

Weight. 281 grains. 
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4. Sheodan Singh’s coin, 1859-1874. See Plate X fl- 9 

Obv™. 

mu mal mahlmli mu^a%%amali tahU msJmi ddr d saltanat Inglutdn, 

^ ,uspicious com of Her Majesty the Queen, England the seat of 
Jimpire. ^ 

Raver.. _ ^ 

Maharaja-dhrdj MaMrdo rdj sawdi Sheoddn Singh mrab Mjgarh. 

S ruck at Eajgarh by the great king Maharao raj sawai Sheodan 
feingJi. ’ 

Symbols. 55 over the word saltanat on the obverse; 4» under 
zarai on the reverse. 

Weight. 285 grains. 


.5. Mangal Singh’s coin, struck as a matter of foi-m each year, but 

not brought into circulation. 1874 to date. 

Obverse and reverse the same as the silver coins Xo. 5. 

Since the year 1873 the British (luartor-anna copper coin has been 
■ le copper circulating medium. A large quantity of this coin was im¬ 
ported for the purpose. Since 1873 the Eao Sahi coins have not been 
issued On the 30th of December, 1879, the Durbar sent a request, 
through the Political Agent, that the Government of India would issue 
a special Alwar copper coin on the same terms, as regards device and 
eumney, throughout India, as it did in the case of the Alwar rupee, 
lliis request was refused, as the Government is anxious graduaUy to do' 
away with the local coins. 


Value of the Eao Sahf coins. The value in Imperial coin has been 
the subject of great variation, as it fluctuated according to the relative 
value of the Imperial tmd Hali Alwar rupee (rupee of the current year). 
I he exchange rate of the copper coin for the E^o Sahi rupee varied from 
16 to 28, the rate for the Imperial rupee being 2 or 3 paise less. When 
Irnpey wrote his letter to Government about tbe Alwar coinage, he stated 
that “36” paisa went to the rupee; I am informed that this statement 
must, have been incorrect. 
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EAEAULI 


CAPITAL KAEAIJLI 

Tlie area of Karaiili is 1,229 square miles; in 1891 the population 
was 156,587 or 127 persons per square mile; the rent-roll is over 
£48,000 a year. 

The Maharaja of Karauli is the head of the Jadun clan of Eajputs, 
who claim descent from Krishna. The clan has always remained in or 
near the country of Braj, round Muttra. 

LIST OF THE CHIEFS FEOM A.D. 1724 TO THE PRESENT DAY 


Name 

Father’s name 

Date of succession 

Date of Death 

1. Gopal Singh 

Kawur Pal 

A.D. 1724 

1757, S. 1814 

2. Tiirsum Pal 

Son Pal 

A.D. 1757 

1772, S. 1829 

8. Manak Pal 

Tiirsum Pal 

A.D. 1772 

1804, S. 1861 

4. Harbaksh Pal 

Manak Pal 

A.D. 1804 

1888, S. 1894 

5. Pratap Pal 

Eao Amar Pal 

A.D. 1838 

1848, S. 1905 

6. Kar Singh PH 

Sheo Pal 

A.D. 1848 

1853, S. 1909 

7. Madan Pal 

Gordhun Pal 

A.D. 1853 

1869, S. 1926 

8. Jai Singh Pal 

Karayan Pal 

A.D. 1869 

1875, S. 1932 

9. Arjan Pal 

Mangal Pal 

A.D. 1875 

1886, S. 1943 

10. Bhanwar Pal 

Hurjan PH 

A.D. 1886 

How living. 


THE MIKT 

In the year a.i). 1870 the Political Agent reported to Government 
that the mint was started about 100 years ago by Maharaja Gopal Singh. 
I feel sure that this statement is incorrect; I have been unable to find 
any coins of the State older than Shah ’Alam’s time. The first coins in 
this State were doubtless those struck by Maharaja Manak Pal about 
the year 1780. 

Gold has not been coined, but both silver and copper are issued. 
The mint is located at the capital. 
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The distinctiTC mint-marhs of this State are the ‘\]*har’’ and the 
“ katar ” (dagger). From the time of Maharaja Maclan Pal to the present 
day each Chief has placed his initial letter on his silver coins. IT stands 
for Madan Pal; ^ for Jai Singh Piil; ^ for Arjan Pal; and ^ for 
the name of the present Chief, Maharaja Bhanwar Pal. The ‘^sanah 
jnlus ” reckons the years from the date ot succession of the Chiefs. 
The mint daroga puts a mark on the coins, and available spaces are filled 
with dots as in the coins of other States. 

In 1870, the Political Agent reported that the coin (rupee) weighed 
11 mashas and 2 rattis, of which 10 mashas GJ rattis were silver, and 

rattis were copper. The coins now being issued arc of the same 
composition. At the present time I am informed by the Durbar au¬ 
thorities, through Capt. Herbert, the Political Agent, that the value of 
the rupee is sometimes equal to that of the Imperial coin, and sometimes 
as much as 12 annas per cent, less; the value is continually fluctuating. 
In 1870 the Political Agent stated that the value of the rupee was 
lOJ- annas Imperial, 

The silver coins at present issued are the rupee, eight-anna, and 
four-anna pieces ; .the smaller pieces are not often coined, or in any 
great quantities. 

Karauli is written in Persian with either j or 
SILVER COINAGE 

1. Coin struck in the name of ShHi ’Alam by Maharaja Manak Pal 
(a.d. 1772-1804). See Plate XI. fig. 1. 

Obverse, 

SiJda muldrah Shah ^Alam gM%i sdJiH hirdn sdwij sanaJi and 

some Persian numerals. 

Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam, the second 
sdliih hirdn (lord of the fortunate conjunction of planets), the Hijri year.” 

Be verse. iJat 

Zarab KarauU sanah julus maimanat rndniis. 

“Struck at Xarauli in the year of his fortunate reign.” 

On the reverses of some of the coins of this issue the word Rdj is 
said to precede Karatdi. 
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Symbols. Crosses made by dots oyer tlie sh and h of sMh^ and tlie 
/ of julhs ; on the reverse tlie jbar and katar, and this mark ^ between 
the word sanah and the numerals 13. 

Weight. 170 grains. In Prinsep’s Useful TaUes^^ these coins are 
descriiDed as weighing 171.37 grains, and as having 163.16 grains pure 
contents. The intrinsic value of 100 coins is stated at 98.877 kuU-dar 
rupees. 

2. Coin issued by Maharaja Madan Pal, on the authority of a kharita 
received from Sir George Lawrence, agent to the Governor-General, dated 
28th of August, 1858. On some of the coins of this issue sanah 
'‘1852” appears; this is an error, the sanah should be “ 1859.” The 
mistake was seen at the time of issue, and arose through the similarity 
between the Persian numerals “2” and “9.” Madan Pal did not 
succeed to the gaddi until 1853. The coins of this issue were the rupee 
and half-rupee. See Plate XI. fig. 2. 

InscniPTiON. 

Obverse. As in reverse of Xo. 1. “ Struck at Karauli in the year of 

the fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. The jhar, katar, a sword, and the letter being the 
initial of the Chief’s name. 

Eeverse. AilL® 

Malihah mu^azzamah far man rawdi Inglistdn sanah 1859. 

“Of the Empress, lawful Queen of England, A.n. 1859.” 

Symbols. The Hindi numeral 6, dotsunder sanah, this mark XI over 
Inglistdn. 

Weight, 170 grains. 

3. Coin struck by Arjan Pal and by the present Chief, Bhanwar Pal. 
See Plate XI, fig. 3, which is from the die at the mint, and figs. 4, 
5, and 6, for sizes of average coins. 

Inscription. 

Obverse. As in reverse of Xo. 1. “Struck at Karauli in the year 
of the fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. The jhar, dagger, and the initial letter or if. 
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lleverse, t aII s:Jb 3iXi® 

Ilalikah mii^azmmah kaisar4~Mind smiali 1891. 
Of Her Afajesty the Empress of India, in the year 1891.’’ 
Symbols. Dots. 

AA^eight. 170 grains. 


(JUPPER COINAGE 

1. Ooiii issued by Alanak Pal. 

Inscription. The same as on silver coin No. 1. 

Weight. AAlicn Prinsep wrote he mentioned that the Karaiili copper 
coin weighed 281 grains, that 36 went to the rupee, and that they 
were current in Behlf and Karauli.^ 

2. Coin corresponding to the silver issue No. 2, and with the same 
inscription. In 1870 the Political Agent wrote to Government that 
these paisa weighed 18 nnishas, and that ordinarily 44 went to the rupee. 

3. Paisa now being issued. See Plate XI. figs. 7 and 8. It bears 
the same inscription and symbols as the silver coins No. 3. At the 
present time 68 paisa, or 34 “takas” are eqnal to one rupee. Sometimes 
the value of the local paisa is equal to the British paisa in value, but 
as a rule it is less in value, as 64 British paisa or 32 “ takas ” go to 
the rupee. The weight of the present Ivaraxili paisa is 280 grains. 


Statement shewinu the Amounts oe Silver and Copper issued from the 
Xarauli Mint prom Samvat 1942 to Samvat 1947 (a.d. 1885-1890) 


Year 


AYeiglit of silver 

'Weight of copper 

Samvat 

1942 


24| seers 

1512 mannds, 8 seers 

■)? 

1943 

1 

maund, 1 seer 

1278 „ 25 „ 


1944 

15 

maimds, 22J soars 

135 „ 23 „ 


1945 

13 

4 „ 

Nil 

’3 

1946 

18 

» 25i „ 

55 

33 

1947 

9 

i 

SOf „ 

33 


1 Vseful Tables, p. 63. 
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BHAETPTJR 

CAPITAL BHAETPTIB, 

Area, 1,961 s(iiiaro miles. Population (in 1891), 640,303, or 327 
persons per sq^uarc mile. HcYcnuc al30iit £280,000 a yeai. 

The Btartpur is a Jkat family; it vas founded ly Cliuramaii, who 
abandoned the plough to lead his countrymen against their tyrants, the 
Muhammadans. The Jats were from early times noted freebooters; they 
are mentioned in Porishta as molesting Mahmud of Ghazni, on his return 
from Gujarat in i.n. 1026. During the prosperity of the Mughal Empire 
the turbulence of their character brought upon them more than once the 
Imperial wrath. It was during the anarchy which foUowed on the 
death of Aurangzeb that the foundation of the Bhartpur kingdom was 
laid; Badan Singh, who dispossessed his brother Churaman, was pro¬ 
claimed at Dig as leader of the Jats, with the title of Takhur. Eanjit 
Singh of Bhartpur was one of the first Chiefs of Northern India to connect 
his interests with those of the British Government. 


LIST OP THE BHAETPIJK CHIEFS EEOM A.D. 1723 TO 1892 


Kame 

Father’s name 

Tear of 
succession 

Tear of death 

1. Badan Singli 

Bhao Singli 

1723 

1756 

2. Suraj Mai 

Badan Singh 

1756 

1763 

3. JawaMr SingB 

Suraj Mai 

1763 

1768 

4. Eatan Singli 

Suraj Mai 

1768 

1769 

5. Kehn Singli 

Suraj Mai 

1769 

1777 

6. Eanjit Singli 

Suraj Mai 

1777 

1805 

7. Eandhir Singli 

Eanjit Singh 

1805 

1823 

8. Baldeo Singli 

Eanjit Singh 

1823 

1825 

9. Burj an SaP 

Bachman Singh 

1825 

1826 

10. Balwant Singli 

Baldeo Singh 

1826 

1852 

11. Jaswant Singh 

Balwant Singh 

1852 

Now reigning 


1 Usurped the gaddl for nine months after the death of Baldeo Singh, hut was de¬ 
posed bv the British Government. 
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THE MIHT 

At first tliere -were t'^o mints in the State—at Dig and Bhartpur- 
town, they are said to have "been opened by Suraj Mai in Samvat 1820 
(a.d. 1763), For many years the Bhartpnr mint has alone*^ been 
■worked. 

In 1870 the Political Agent reported to Government that there was 
only one mint in the State—^that at the Capital, where rupees were made; 
that the rupee was eleven mashas in weight, and was of about the same 
value as the knll-dar coin. The officials of the State now inform me 
through Lieut.-Colonel Martelli, the Political Agent, that the Dig mint 
was re-opened, and that coins were issued from it up to S. 1935 (a.d. 1878), 
when it was finally closed. 

The Bhartpnr masha is equal to 8 rattis ; a ratti to 2i grains. 

Ho silver coins have been struck in the State during the last six 
years. 

Symbols have been placed on the coins at the pleasure of the Chiefs, 
and by these the specimens are distinguished. The most usual are the 
‘‘dagger” {hatdr)^ the “stick” (lath)^ and the “fiower” {jpMUi), 

SILVER COINAGE 

1. The Dig rupee struck in the name of Shah ’Alam, and having 
the same inscription as the Bhartpnr rupee Ho. 1. It was issued in or 
about A.n. 1763, 

2. The Dig coins issued in the name of Akbar II. These coins are 
said to have been first made in the time of Maharaja Eandhir Singh. 
The coins of the issue were the rupee, half-rupee, and quarter-rupee. 
See Plate XII. fig. 1. 

IxSGEIPTIOX. 

Obverse, 

SiJcha mubdrah sdhib Jctrdn Bany Muhammad; Ahbar ShdK, 

“ Auspicious coin of the 2nd sdhib hirdn (lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of planets), Muhammad Akbar the King.” 

Symbols. A star above the n of hirdn. 
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Eeverse. f r or f'i 

Zaral Ilahwnder^mr sanali julus mamanat mantis. Sanah 42 or 49 ? 
on my specimen. 

Struck at ITaliiincIerpiir in tke 42ncl year of Ms fortunate reign.’’ 

^ Symbols. A star after the sanah 42? this figure *1® in the curl 
of the s of jiilus. 

"Weight. 172 grains. Assay. The same as the present Bhartpur 
rupee. Prinsep gives the weight of the Big rupee at 169.70 grains, 
the pure contents at 150.25 grains, the value of 100 coins at 91.064 
kiill-dar coins. ^ 


3. Bupee struck at Bhartpur in the name of Shah ’ATam, and said 
to have been issued in a.d. 1763 by Maharaja Suraj Mai. See Plate 
XIL fig. 10. 

IifscRimojr. 

Obverse. ^ 5 jli 

Bihha mubdrah Iddshdh gJidzi Shdh ^Almn. 
“Auspicious coin of the victorious Emperor Shah ’Alam.” 

Symbols. A. cross over the sh of Mdshah. 


Be verse. 




Zarah hv^i anwarpur sa^iah julhs. 
“Struck at the city of the tower of glory.” 

Symbols. The dagger, a cross in the curl of the s of juliis, 
flower over it. 

Weight. 171.86 grains. 


and a 


4. Bhartpur coins struck in the name of Akbar II. (1806-1837), 
See Plate XII. fig. 3. These coins are said to have been issued by 
BandHr Singh. 

IlSrSCEIPTION. 

Obverse. jS\ 

Bihha mubdrah sahib Urdu sdng Muhammad Ahbar Bhdli bddshdh ghd%i. 
“Auspicious coin of the 2nd sahib kiran, the noble monarch Mu¬ 
hammad Akbar Shah.” 

^ Ufseful Tables, p. 54. 
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COPPER COINAGE 


Only one type of copper coin lias been issued in tliis State from 
tlie foundation of tlie mint to the present day. The coin is said to 

^ Prinsep op. cit. p 53. 


k 1 



Symbols. A circle of dots after the word mill dr ah, a flower over 
the h of hddshdh. 

Reverse. I'itr 

Sanah 18 Julus mahnanat mdniis mrah hurji aniourpur zarab 1912. 

^‘Struck at the city of the tower of glory in S. 1912, in the^ 
18th year of his fortimate reign.” 

Symbols. The dagger, a star after the sanah, circles of dots. 

Weight. 171.86 grains. Pure contents, 164.70 grains. The value 
of 100 rupees is equal to 99.819 rupees kull-dar.^ 

5. Coins struck in the year a.d. 1858. See Plate XTI. flg. 2, 
which is from the die at the mint, and for the sizes of ordinary coins, 
sec figs, 6, 4, 5, and 8, 

Inscription. 

Obverse, 

^arab Bliartfiir Burji-amcar saivdi Jaswant Singh bahddur jmg 1910. 

Struck at Bhartpur, the town of glory, in 1910, by his Excellency 
Jaswant Singh Bahadur, the champion.” 

Symbols. The dagger and a star in the same line as the date, this 
sign after the word singh. 

Reverse, t aca Aulio! 

Jandb malihah nm^azzamah Queen Victoria far man raicai Ingland sanah 
1858. The Ciueen’s head to the right. 

In the year 1858 of her Majesty Queen Yictoria lawful sovereign 
of England.” 

Weight. About 171-2 grains. The rupee is said by the officials 
of the State to contain 4 rattis of copper alloy less than the Imperial 
coin, and to be 4 rattis less in weight. 

The coins of this issue arc the rupee, eight-anna, four-anna, and 
two-anna pieces. 
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have been first issued by MahMaja Siiraj Mai about the year 1763. 
Of course many dies have been in use, and slight variations are in 
eonBeq[uenoe found in the arrangement of the inscription on the coins. 
See Plate XII. fig. 9, and for the size of an average coin see fig. 7. 

3 Inscription. The same as on the silver coin Xo. 1. 

Symbols. The dagger on all the coins which I have seen, m 
addition on some a flower above the « of juliis, on others a star above 
the shoulder of the dagger, and the “lath” above the s otjuUs. 

"Weight. The specimens I have met with weigh about 280-4 grains, 
but I am told by the ofadals that the proper weight is 18 mdshas, or 
three times the weight of the Imperial paisa (quarter-anna). Prinsep 

put down the weight at 275 grains.* 

Value. This depends on the price of copper in the market, and is 

continually fluctuating. 

Table Showing the Amount of Coffer Coined in the State from 


A.T. 1884 

TO 1891 

Samvat 1941 

784,254 Takas 

„ 1942 

3,925,178 ,, 

. „ 1943 

1,000,732 „ 

„ 1944 

27,736 „ 


No copper coins were issued from S. 1944 to S. 1948. 


' TTsefal Tables, p. 62. 













DHOLPUE 

CAPITAL DHOLPTJK 


This State has an area of 1156 square miles. In 1891 it had a 
population of about 279,890, or 242 persons per square mile; the 
revenue is stated to "be over £71,000 a year. 

The reigning family is a Jat, one of the Bamraolia clan, belonging 
to the Besvali tribe. They Joined the Eajputs against the Muhammadans, 
and received a grant of the territory of Gohad. In 1806, the East 
India Company made over Dholpur to Maharana Eirat Singh in 
exchange for his territory of Gohad, which was given up to Sindhia. 


Ki'rat Singh was succeeded by Bhagwant Singh, who in turn was 
followed by the present Maharaja, “MaharaJ Eana blihal Singh,” who 
was bom in 1863, and succeeded to the gaddi on Eeb. 9th, 1873. 


THE MINT 

Silver only has been coined in this State. The mint is located at 
the capital, and was opened in Samvat 1860 (a.d. 1804), when the 
State of Gohad was ceded a second time to Eand Kirat Singh. The 
coins axe known by the name “Tamancha,” signifying “pistol,” which 
is the mark of the State. The coins issued are the rupee and the 
eight-anna piece, but very few of the latter have ever been struck, 

and tliey are rarely seen in circulation. 

In 1870, the Tolitical Agent reported that the Tamancha Sahi con- 
tained less than * part of alloy, that the rupee weighed Hi mashas, 
was of about the same value as the kuE-dar rupee, and was current in 
Dholpur, Gwalior, and Patiala. 

1. Tamancha coins of a.d. 1804 and subsequent years. See Pkte 
XII. fig. 11, which is taken from the die of the coins at the mint, 
and does not represent the size of the circulating coins, the latter 
bearing only a portion of the inscription, as is the case with the more 
modern coins of the State. See figs. 10 and 12. 
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IxscRimoj?-. 

Obverse. j JJ aiL 

trt A ^ 2>'bt3b ^Hx: 

SiMcazad bar haft Imhwar say ah fazl Allah hand din IIuhammad^BJidh 
^Alam bddshdh sanaJi 1218. < 

‘‘By the grace of Grod, the defender of the faith Muhammad Shah 
’Alam, the king, in the year a.h. 1218 (a.d. 1803~4) struck coin in 
the seven climes.” 

Symbols. The pistol in the middle of the coin. 

Be verse, ^ P'1 LamJjiO 

Zarab Goliad mnah julhs 46 maimanat mdnus. 

“ Struck at Gohad in the 46th year of his fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. This mark the word juMs. 

2. Coins of Kirat Singh struck in the name of Akbar II. When 
in Sanah H. 1221 (a.d, 1806) Akbar II. succeeded at Behlf, Kfrat 
Singh issued coins in his name with the same inscription as Tamancha 
Sahf hTo. 4, but hearing a.h. 1221 and the words Zarab Bholpur 
instead of Zarab Gohad. This issue was no doubt continued until a.h. 
1225. The coins have the Tamancha over the word juliis^ and the 
chhata over sdMb. 

3. Eupee issued in a.h. 1225 only (a.d. 1810). 

IisrscniPTioK. 

Obverse, t rre ^Ij (_^L» iL^ 

SMa, muUrak sdkii Tcirdn sdmj Muhammad Albar Shah Udshdh 
ghdzij 1225. 

“ Auspicious coin of the second sdhib hirdn^ the noble monarch Mu¬ 
hammad Akbar Shah, a.h, 1225.” 

Symbols. The chhata over sahib. 

Eeverse. ^ 

SanaJh 4 jidhs maimanat mdnus zarab Bholpur Tamanohd rdj Gohad. 

“ Struck at Bholpur, Tamancha raj Gohad, in the 4th year of his 
fortunate reign.” 

Symbols. The Tamancha (pistol) over the word BJiolpur. 

"Weight. 172 grains. 





